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SERMON VIII. 


BY THE REY. GEORGE A. SMITH, 


RECTOR OF ST. STEPHEN’S CHURCH, CULPEPPER COx, VIRGINIA. 


1 Joun v. 4. 
“ Whatsoever ts born of God, overcometh 
the world: and this is the victory which over- 
cometh the world, even our faith.” 


TueEre is no duty more strongly 
inculcated in the scriptures than 
Christian love. We are required 
to love even our enemies, in imitation 
of Him, who ‘‘maketh his sun to 
rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust.” Nor must the love of the 
Christian be confined to those who 
agree with him in faith and practice; 
it must embrace in its sphere all 
men, of every character. It was 
such love which brought our Saviour 
to earth, caused him to spend his 
life in doing good, and at last to 
die for sinners. ‘This was the mo- 
tive which prompted the Apostles 
and their followers, through evil 
report and good report, to preach 
the gospel to an unbelieving and 
persecuting world. In short, it is 
from this source that streams of 
benevolence have in every age flow- 


ed, to bless mankind. 


Let it not then be said, that the 


Christian bears to the world, any 
feelings but those of love. While 
he resolutely resists its influence, 
its principles. and its example, he 
feels towards his fellow-creatures 
neither indifference nor contempt. 
It is the character only of the 
Pharisee, to thank God that he is 
not as other men are; endeavouring 
to exalt himself, by degrading them. 
The Christian is controlled by that 
charity, which ‘‘suffereth long and 
is kind, envieth not, vaunteth not 
itself, isnot puffed up, doth not be- 
have itself unseemly, seeketh not 
her own, is not easily provoked, 
thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth, 
beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth 
all things.” (1 Cor. xiii.) It is 
true that the love of the world is 
forbidden; but this refers to a love 
of complacency—a love of sinners, 
from a congeniality of disposition, - 
and a relish for their sinful pursuits. 
It is important to bear in mind this. 
distinction. The Christian’s love 
prompts him to every effort that he 
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may draw men over to Ais ground; 
they on the contrary, desire only 
such love as will render him con- 
tented on their’s. And hence arises 
the contest alluded to in our text. 
The children of God, in obedience 
to his command, go on in the nar- 
row path which leads to eternal 
life. In their way they encounter 
the world—they must contend or 
retrace their steps. To return, 
would be destructive to their eter- 
nal happiness. ‘They must go on— 
and while the world retains its op- 
position, must use ‘*the weapons of 
their warfare,”’ which, however, 
‘sare not carnal, but mighty through 
God to the pulling down of strong 
holds.”? Impelled by Christian love, 
strengthened and directed by the 
Spirit of God, and living by faith 
in his Son Jesus Christ, they must 
be victorious. ‘*Whatsoever is born 
of God, overcometh the world: and 
this is the victory which overcometh 
the world, even our faith.”’ 

In the further consideration of 
this subject, it will be attempted to 
explain and apply the statements 
of the text—that Christians may be 
aware of their danger from the 
world, and use the means by which 
victory may be obtained. 

To accomplish this object, it ap- 
pears necessary to inquire—in what 
consists the opposition of the world 
—by whom—and by what means, 
it may be overcome? To answer 
these inquiries as their importance 
deserves, would be impossible in a 
single discourse. A brief and cur- 
sory view is all that can be taken, 
leaving it to each one to pursue 
and apply it more particularly to 
his individual circumstances. 

The world is probably used in 
the text, to signify the men of the 
world, for itis in this figurative man- 
ner, that St. John appears generally 
to apply the term. **Zove not,” he 
says, ‘*the world, neither the things 
that are in the world.”’ Here he 
evidently distinguishes between 
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worldly objects and worldly men. 

These in the days of St. John, were 
generally professed unbelievers, 

and in our own days, the number 
of nominal believers is far greater, 
and hence it has been asserted, that 
the friendship of the world is not 
now enmity with God. But there 
is not the slightest ground for this 
discrimination, either in scripture 
or reason. The world, though 
nominally Christian, has little of 
Christianity but the name. 

If, indeed, none but avowed in- 
fidels were opposed to religion, 
then we must confess that its en- 
mity has abated. But this is far 
from the truth. The scriptures ex- 
pressly teach us, to guard more 
against doubtful friends than open 
enemies. We are not to inquire 
what are the professions, but what 
are the actions of men—not wheth- 
er they call Christ Lord, but wheth- 
er they do the will of God. 

Tried by this test, what multi- 
tudes will be found wanting. Their 
sentiments, their pleasures, and 
their whole conduct are in direct 
opposition to the will of God. Like 
the rich man in the gospel, their 
object is to obtain ‘**good things in 
their lifetime.”” However estima- 
ble many of them may be, as useful 
members of society, they have no 
love to God, no affections for things 
above. ‘They may have high and 
awful thoughts of God, and occa- 
sional feelings of gratitude for his 
mercies; they may even bow the 
knee to him in prayer, but they 
are not willing like Lazarus, to re- 
ceive **evil things’’ here, that they 
may be comforted hereafter. They 
seek first the objects held out to 
them by the world, and only so 

much religion as is consistent with 
their enjoyment. Their character 
is described by St. Paul in a sen- 
tence; they “mind earthly things.”’ 

Such being the character of the 
world, we cannot wonder that op- 
position to the religion of the gos- 
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el has been its invariable charac- 
teristic. Other religions have been 
tolerated. These, satisfied with a 
passing mark of respect from men, 
as they proceeded in their sinful 
ways, permitted and even encour- 
aged the commission of sin. But 
not thus the gospel. It makes no 
compromise with sin. It calls up- 
on all men every where to repent. 
It humbles the pride of human na- 
ture, pointing out but one path, 
and that a narrow one, to eternal 
life. ‘Those then who love their 
sins, who pride themselves. upon 
the imaginary dignity of human na- 
ture, who would discover a path to 
heaven by their own wisdom, can- 
not love the gospel. It must ne- 
cessarily encounter their determin- 
ed opposition. 

To learn in what this opposition 
consists, we must study the history 
of the church from its earliest ex- 
istence. We must observe the 
persecutions which in all ages, the 


people of God have suffered from 
the world. We must follow our 
Saviour through his life of sorrow, 


to the cross. We must go with 
his Apostles through their dreadful 
sufferings, to the termination of 
their earthly trials. We must count 
the thousands of holy men, who 
for their firm adherence to Jesus 
Christ, endured the severest suf- 
ferings of life, and finally a mar- 
tyr’sdeath. Such scenes has every 
age exhibited, and even in our own 
there have been men, who have 
laid down their lives for the Lord 
Jesus. Upon this form of opposi- 
tion, however, we must not dwell, 
but descend to subjects less inter- 
esting perhaps, but according more 
with our own experience. ip 
Of the attempts to injure religion 
by argument, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to speak, since all must know 
the zeal with which it has in this 
way been assailed. Philosophy, 
falsely so called, has laboured in 
every way—by open opposition 
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and crafty insinuation—by the ef- 
fusions of genius and the labours 
of learning—by sophistry, suited to 
the intelligent, and profane cayil- 
ling, for the vulgar—by every 
channel which ingenuity could dis- 
cover and infidelity fill, have its 
streams of bitterness flowed to de- 
solate the world. 

Nearly allied to this open war- 
fare, have been the insidious ef- 
forts to corrupt the Christian Reli- 
gion. Sinee the reign of infideli- 
ty has passed away, it has become 
in some degree fashionable to ad- 
mire religion. But the Bible does 
not harmonize with the wishes and 
taste of the carnal mind and at- 
tempts have been made to change its 
character, to relax the strictness of 
its requirements, to corrupt the pu- 
rity of its doctrines. For the na- 
ture of these attempts, I must a- 
gain refer you to the history of the 
church, which has experienced this 
dangerous kind of opposition in 
thousands of varieties. But, alas! 
not to history only, must we look; 
perhaps no age has produced a more 
rank and deadly harvest of corrup- 
tions than our own. Their seed 
has remained from former genera- 
tions, and probably will remain, un- 
til the earth shall be purged by the 
fires of the last day. 

Of the extent and danger of these 
corruptions, Christians of the pre- 
sent day are not, perhaps, sufficient- 
ly sensible. The importance of 
holding the truth, without any mix- 
ture of error, is not duly estimated. 
And while there is a steadfast ad- 
herence to the most striking doc- 
trines of the Bible, error upon mi- 
nor points is too often considered 
unimportant. In our professed 
ee for truth, we do not appear 
to guard sufficiently against the 
power of prejudice, the preposses- 
sions of education, the influence of 
associates. We do not to the ex- 
tent which is desirable, laborious- 
ly, candidly, and prayerfully ‘try 
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allthings” in order to “hold fast that 
which is good.”” Iam well aware 
of the imperfection of the human 
mind and the consequent impossi- 
bility of bringing men to unanimi- 
ty of opinion. But if some diver- 
sity of opinion is unavoidable, let 
us guard against that which may be 
avoided; if we are liable to error, 
let us the’ more diligently seek the 
truth. itis impossible to tell, how 
much injury we sustain by every 
deviation from the scripture. It is 
all *‘given by inspiration of God,” 
and consequently no part can be 
safely dispensed with or exchanged 
for humaninventions. Let us then 
seek the promised wisdom which is 
from above, and thus guard against 
the corruption of our religion by the 
world. 

Another species of opposition 
which calls for watchfulness and 
prayers is the ridicule of the world. 

Vhatever may be the respect for 
religion, which it professes, it evi- 
dently has little for those who are 
governed by its principles. When 
an individual rejects the received 
maxims and customs of society, he 
is looked upon as a singular being 
and ridiculed for his peculiarities. 

This is the weapon, with which 
the world most frequently assails 
the enterprises of Christian benevo- 
lence. Worldly men cannot ap- 
preciate, because they have never 
felt, the principles of the Chris- 


_ tian. They can applaud his con- 


duct, when he ministers to the 
bodily necessities of the poor, and 
even themselves be liberal. But 
far differently do they feel, when 
solicited to promote the spiritual 
welfare of mankind. In propor- 
tion as the object is disinterested 
and Christian in its character, 
does it excite their aversion and ri- 
dicule. The natural influence 
which they possess over our minds 
sometimes makes us ashamed of the 
cause in which we are engaged. 
Thus does the world oppose our per- 
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sonal religion, and stay our hands 
from efforts to extend the gospel of 
the Redeemer. 

But we must hasten from these 
modes of direct opposition, to one 
which though indirect, is perhaps 
the most dangerous of all. We 
must guard against the allurements 
of the world. Even in primitive 
times, amidst the sufferings of the 
Church, it was necessary to give the 
admonition, **Zove not the world, 
neither the things that are in the 
world”; how much more at the pres- 
ent, when it professes friendship to 
the Church, and declares that the 
Christian may in safety mingle with 
its votaries. 3 

The danger from this source, we 
may learn by the numbers whom 
the world has seduced from their 
religion. We see men, who call 
themselves py the name of Christ, 
contending with the world for the 
prizes of Ambition and of Fame. 
The humility which is contented 
with the lowest station when our 
Master calls us there, reigns not in 
their hearts. To be exalted above 
their competitors and like gods re- 
ceive the adulation and idolatry of 
the world, is their engrossing pas- 
sion. They may not use the un- 
hallowed means which others adopt, 
to attain their end, and perhaps on 
this account are seldom successful. 
These ‘‘love the praise of men, more 
than the praise of God-” 

Others again, by seeking earthly 
treasures, foster covetousness and 
are overwhelmed by wordly cares. 
They labour with such unwearied 
assiduity for the things of the world, 
that they have no time and no 
thought for eternity. ‘They arise 
from the bed where God has protect- 
ed and sustained them, but not to 
pour forth expressions of gratitude 
for hismercy. A hurried, lifeless, 
formal prayer, if prayer it may be 
called, is the sum of their morning 
devotions, and then—welcome the 
world. The scenes of yesterday, 
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the business of to-day and the hopes 
of to-morrow, mingle together and 
fill the mind to the exclusion of 
every spiritual feeling. ‘This is the 
preparation for the day, and how 
can that day be spent in the service 
of God? Alas, not to him, but to 
mammon are they devoted, whatev- 
er may be their professions. “7hey 
that will be rich, fall into tempta- 
tion and a snare, and into many fool- 
ish and hurtful lusts, which drown 
men in destruction and perdition.” 
(1 Tim. vi. 9.) 
Look too, into the scenes of world- 
ly pleasure—the circles where God 
is not named, honored or loved. 
‘The harp and the viol, the ta- 
bret and pipe and wine are in their 
feasts, but they regard not the work 
of the Lord, neither consider the op- 
erations of his hands.’? (Isa. v. 12.) 
Into these, if the Christian would 
go, he must enter as the friend of 
the world. In other places, his pro- 
fessions of subjection to the Lord 
Jesus may be tolerated. But here 
—the happiness is to forget God— 
and he who enters, must conform 
to the spirit of the place. Let the 
name of God be pronounced with 
reverence, and how is the glow of 
feeling chilled—how dreadful is the 
awakened consciousness that the eye 
of one is upon them whose scrutiny 
they cannot bear. And when you 
look around upon the assembly, do 
you see none who have renounced 
the pomps and vanities of the world 
—who have kneeled by your side at 
the altar of the Saviour? Let me- 
lancholy experience, furnish us 
with a reply, and let it teach you 
whether the Christian has not cause 
to fear the allurements of the world. 
We have cause to fear them—to 
be on our guard against all the op- 
position of the world, however se- 
cure our situation may appear. “Let 
him that thinketh he standeth, take 
heed lest he fall.” We have the 
promise of victory through that Sa- 
viour who overcame the world for 
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us, but the idea of victory necessa- 
rily supposes contest, and contest 
danger. ‘Man, (as our ninth Ar- 
ticle declares,) is of his own nature 
inclined to evil, so that the flesh 
lusteth always contrary to the Spir- 
it; and this infection of nature doth 
remain, yea in them that are regen- 
erated.”’ 

It is indeed, the remains of our 
natural corruption which gives to 
opposition of the world all its dan- 
ger. How would an angel smile, if 
compassion would permit, at all its 
efforts to overcome him. What to 
him would be its violence, its wis- 
dom or its allurements?—No more 
than the sports of children. But 
we, alas, have our worst foes with- 
in. Notwithstanding our principles 
—principles which we know to be 
established upon the foundation of 
eternal truth—we feel a latent dis- 
position to love and honor the 
world. From the remains of our 
corruption we are liable to catch the 
contagion of its spirit; to become 
like-minded with the world and 
subject to its influence; to attach 
a false importance to its pursuits, 
and by participating in them, to ac- 
quire a distaste for practical reli- 
gion. How far a Christian may go 
in this downward course without ab- 
solute apostacy, it is neither prac- 
ticable, nor desirable to decide. 
There are many who appear desirous 
to try the experiment, and_ give us 
cause to fear, that it has been atten- 
ded with fatal consequences. They 
have gradually yielded to the at- 
traction of the world, and gone on 
far beyond the limits, which a spir- 
itually minded man is willing to 
pass. They are, it is to be feared, 


joined to the world. 


If then the tendency of our nature 
be tocorruption, it is evident that no 
man can of himself, contend suc- 
cessfully with the world. The 
answer to the question, then— 
by whom ts its opposition over- 
come, will be in the words of the 
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text, ‘‘Whatsoever is born of God, 
overcometh the world. The mean- 
ing of the pe pigs “born of God,” 
which is of a similar import with 
that used by St. John in his gospel, 
‘shorn again,” may be clearly learn- 
ed from his own words. ‘*Whoso- 
ever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, 
is born of God.” (1 Johnv.) **Love 
is of God; and every one that loveth 
is born of God.” (1 John iv. 17) 
6¢‘Every one that doeth righteousness 
is born of God ” (1 John ii. 29)* This 
faith, love and righteousness of life 
are the fruits of the Spirit and the 
characteristics of him who is a new 
creature in Christ Jesus. The fi- 
gure of the text appears to have been 
chosen, to express in the strong- 
est language possible the change 
wrought in the children of God, b 
the Holy Spirit. As on our birt 
into the world we receive the na- 
ture of men, so by the transforming 
influences of the Spirit, do we be- 
come the children of God. Such 
only as have thus “passed from death 
to life’ have been turned “from dark- 
ness to light, and from the power 
of Satan to God,” can prevail against 
the opposition of the world. 
Nothing less than this change 
will ensure success. So long as a 
man remains unconverted, he has no 
disposition to overcome the world. 
Retained in captivity by his own 
wishes, he hears in vain the voice 
of reason and the persuasive invita- 
tions of mercy. In vain does the 
deliverer appear to give ese to 
the captive and set the prisoner free. 
He loves not the yoke of Christ, 
though it be easy, nor his burden, 
though light. He looks around up- 
on the attractive objects for which 
he has hazarded his soul, and they 
are still too dear to him, to be re- 
linquished. 
Can such a being as this over- 
come the world? He is unwilling to 
engage in the contest. How shall 


* Sce also James i. 18—1 Peter i, 3: 23 
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we move him to resistance? Can 
we urge him by reason? Its arrows 
strike the shield which his carnal 
mind presents, and fall pointless to 
the ground. Can we persuade him 
by the terrors of the Lord, or allure 
him by the brightness of heaven? 
The fear of man is stronger in his 
mind than the fear of God, the en- 
joyments of the world, dearer than 
the bliss of heaven. His case is 
hopeless until he himself is chan- 
ged—until the love of the world is 
taken from his heart and the love of 
God shed abroad in it, by the Holy 
Ghost. 

It is also important to remark, 
that as spiritual life is commenced, 
so it is preserved by the Spirit of 
God. The contest of the Christian 
is one which never ceases until 
death; constant, watchful, and un- 
wearied effort is needful, if he 
would be secure from danger. In 
this contest we must be sustained 
by the grace of God, or be conquer- 
ed. As well might we suppose the 
pulse of life to beat in our veins by 
an inherent power of motion, as that 
spiritual life can be preserved with- 
out the renewing of the Holy Ghost. 
**Know ye not,” asks St. Paul of 
the Corinthean Christians, ‘that ye 
are the temple of God and that 
the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?” 
(1 Cor. iii. 16.) He says too, **7o 
be carnally minded is death, but to be 
spiritually minded, is life and peace” 
(Romans viii. 6.) And again, ‘4s 
many as areled by the Spirit of God, 
they are the sons of God.” (Romans 
vill. 14.) For want of his assistance 
it is, my brethren, that we prevail 
so little over the world. It is be- 
cause we do not seek his influences 
as we ought, that our hearts so con- 
stantly cleave to the dust, and our 
exertions in the cause of Christ are 
so few and so faint. Let us then 
look to the promise which God has 

ivens let us earnestly, habitually, 
tert te and in faith pray for his 
aid, and he will enable us to over- 
come the world. 
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We must now consider the means 
by which the Christian obtains his 
victory. It is evident from what 
has been said that our salvation is 
not of ourselves. ‘‘By grace ye are 
saved:”’ and the means by which grace 
works in us, is faith. ‘By grace ye 
are saved, through faith.” (Eph. 1i. 
8.) Soalso with respect to that part 
of our salvation, overcoming the 
world. ‘This is the victory which 
overcometh the world, even our 
faith.” Faith, if the expression may 
be allowed, is the instrument by 
which we appropriate to ourselves, 
the blessings of redemption. It is the 
efficacious instrument, but not the 
meritorious cause of our salvation. 
It is in itself a thing so simple, that 
no definition can render it plainer. 
It may however be described by its 
effects and this appears to be the 
mode employed in scripture. Some 
of these will be stated in showing, as 
I shall now attempt to do, how faith 
enables us to overcome the world. 

To those who are destitute of 
faith, the blessings of the gospel do 
not appear so valuable as the things 
of the world. They do not believe 
the testimony of God with respect 
to their comparative importance, 
and while in this situation, can 
have no sufficient motive for re- 
nouncing the world. But when we 
believe in Jesus Christ, there is a 
conviction of our guilt before God, 
and that his wrath abideth on us, 
while this guilt remains—we feel 
that ‘‘the heart is deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wick- 
ed”—and we believe that Jesus 
Christ is able and willing to save 
us from our sins. And whosoever 
has this faith, will accept the mer- 
ciful invitations of the Saviour. He 
will be ‘‘justified by faith, and have 
peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.”” Thus by faith will 
he be brought to a tower of safety, 
where, defended by an Almighty 
arm, the assaults of the world a- 
gainst him will be vain. 
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This, however, though the most 
important step of all, is only the 
girding on of his armour. Faith 
supplies him with new motives 
while engaged in the contest, and 
renders ‘fen influential. The most 
powerful of these is the love of 
Christ, by which he is constrained. 
To his Saviour, as the light of the 
world, will he daily look, that he 
may nog ‘‘walk in darkness, but 
have the light of life.” He will 
daily apply to the blood of Christ, 
which “cleanseth from all sin,” for 
the pardon of his iniquities—to his 
intercession, for acceptance with 
the Father. Like Thomas, he will 
acknowledge Christ, as ‘his Lord 
and his God,” and in all things 
submit to his authority. Christ 
will be to him ‘‘all in all”—*‘wis- 
dom, righteousness, sanctification 
and redemption.?? Where faith 
then exists, the love of Christ will 
be the supreme, controlling motive 
of action. He is loved by every 
believer, more than ‘‘father, and 
mother, and wife, and children, and 
brothers and sisters, yea, and his 
own life also.” ae xiv. 26.) 
His language is— 


““_____Thou bounteous giver of all good, 

Thou art of all thy gifts thyself the 
crown! 

Give what thou canst, without thee we 
are poor; 

And with thee rich, take what thou wilt 
away.” 


But the operation of faith is not 
exclusively confined to the Saviour, 
though to him it is principally di- 
rected; it has respect to the whole 
testimony of God. In this general 
sense it is described as ‘‘the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen.”” (Heb. 
xi. 1.) ‘It gives the things hoped 
for at some future period, a present 
subsistence in the soul, as if it were 
already possessed. Of the things 
revealed to faith, but invisible to 
sense, and undiscoverable by rea- 
son, it is the evidence, the internal 
conviction, the demonstration.” 
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With what new and powerful mo- 
tives then, must faith supply the 
Christian in every situation, and 
in reference to every object of life. 
He fears God, and has no other 
fear. He looks upon the world as 
his enemy, even opposing his chief 

od. He looks upon it as worth- 
ess, having nothing which can sa- 
tisfy the desires of his soul for hap- 
piness. His affections aregset up- 
on higher objects. His eye passes 
over the scenes of the world, the 
verdant plains of pleasure, and the 
lofty heights of ambition, to the 
glories of heaven. Upon them does 
he gaze until the world fades from 
his sight, and he is filled with the 
hopes of eternity. Will the Chris- 
tian then fear the wrath of the 
world, though it expose him to all 
the sufferings of life, and to death 
itself? He ‘‘endures as seeing him 
who is invisible.”? Can he be se- 
duced by its allurements? He es- 
teems the “reproach of Christ, 
greater riches”? than the treasures 
of the world. Can any means be 
devised to draw him from his ob- 
ject? He reads and believes, as 
though his Saviour spoke the words 
from sheaven in his ear, ‘‘to him 
that overcometh, will I grant to sit 
with me on my throne, even as J al- 
so overcame, and am set down with 
my Father on his throne.” (Rev. 
iii. 21.) Faith gives a present sub- 
sistence to the promise, and he 
feels that the world -has not an ob- 
ject for which he would resign it— 
the universe no treasures which 
could tempt him to relinquish the 
hopes kindled by his Saviour. In 
short, we may sum up all that can 
be said upon this subject, in the 
words of St. Paul, which are appli- 
cable to every true Christian, ‘I 
am crucified with Christ: neverthe- 
less I live; yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me: and the life which I 
now live in the flesh, I live by the 
faith of the Son of God, who loved 
me, and gave himself for me.” 
(Gal. iii. 20.) 
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In our contest then, the Lord Je- 
sus is the “Captain of our salvation.” 
He has ‘‘suffered for us, leaving us 
an example that we should follow in 
his steps.”” Letus not then, regard 
the world, which was his enemy, 
as our friend—nor think that our 
path may pass through a land of 
tranquillity, while he was met at 
every point by bitter opposition. — 
Let us also be animated by his pro- 
mises. ‘*7'o him that overcometh, 
will I give to eat of the tree of life, 
which is in the midst of the para- 
dise of God. 7 him that overcom- 
eth, will I give to eat of the hidden 
manna, and will give him a white 
stone, and in the stone a new name 
written, which no man knoweth 
save him that receiveth it. He 
that overcometh, the same shall be 
clothed in white raiment; and I will 
not blot out his name out of the 
book of life; but I will confess his 
name before my Father, and before 
his angels.”-—(Rev. ii. 7, 17.— iil. 
5. 

be conclusion, my brethren, it 
appears proper to ask, have we 
overcome the world? Had the ques- 
tion been proposed to the Apostles, 
they might have replied in the lan- 
guage of St. Paul, that by the cross 
of Christ, ‘*the world was crucified 
to them, and they to the world.”— 
Had it been proposed to private 
Christians cotemporary with the 
Apostles, they might have referred 
to the language of inspiration for 
the proofs of successful resistance, 
when ‘‘ihey endured a great fight 
of afflictions; partly while they were 
made a gazing stock both by re- 
proaches and afflictions, and partly 
while they became companions of 
them that were so used--+--and took 
joyfully the spoiling of their goods 
knowing in themselves, that they 
had in heaven a better and an endu- 
ring substance.”’ (Heb. x. 32. 34.) 
Had their followers in the next 
generation been asked, they would 
have replied with the holy Martyr 
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Ignatius a short time before his 
death, **I would rather die for Je- 
sus Christ than rule to the ends of 
the earth.”? What, my brethren, is 
our answer to the question? What 
are the afflictions we have endured, 
the reproaches we have borne for the 
name of Christ? The providence 
of God has not indeed called us to 
the same trials, which primitive 
Christians endured; but because 
our burden is lighter, shall it there- 
fore not be borne? We are not call- 
ed upon to die for Christ: is this a 
reason why our life should not be 
devoted to his service? In these 
days, the power of the world has 
been shaken; victories have attend- 
ed the banners of the cross. Shall 
we therefore be satisfied, and glory- 
ing in the success of others, relin- 
quish the contest? No, my breth- 
ren—we live ina day of inestimable 

rivileges; a period of tranquillity 
fas arrived—the events of the 
world appear to be so directed by 
the providence of God, that his 
word may ‘‘have free course and be 
glorified.”” The barriers which op- 
posed its progress are thrown down 
—the hosts of the enemy have for a 
time forsaken theirs trong fortress- 
es—“the earnest expectation of the 
creature, waiteth for the manifesta- 
tion of the Sons of God.” ‘There 
seems nothing wanting but_ the 
powerful impulse of Christian ‘love, 
to establish the kingdom of the Re- 


ee 
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Some or THE INDICATIONS OF SPIRITUAL 
INDOLENCE AMONG PROFESSING CHRIS- 
TIANS. 

‘‘Ir is high time to awake out of 
sleep,” said an Apostle whose heart 
was full of love to the cause of 
Christ, whose bosom swelled with 
feelings of intense interest for the 
progress of his kingdom, and who 
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deemer in every land. In this state 
of things, is lukewarmness excusa- 
ble in any member of Christ’s 
church? Because he has restrained 
the opposition of the world, for the 
glory of his church, and the salva- 
tion of mankind, shall we join our- 
selves to his enemies? Shall we 
trust the friendly declarations of 
the carnal mind, which is from its 
nature, ‘‘enmity against God?” 
Shall we go tothe world for counsel, 
whether to obey the commands of 
our master, and embrace the oppor- 
tunities of usefulness given to us 
by his providence? No, my breth- 
ren; our Lord has set before us, as 
he did before the church of Phila- 
delphia, ‘‘an open door, and no man 
can shutit.”? Let us not turnawa 
from it, and mingle with the world, 
but pass through, even though it be 
with ‘little strength,” to the fields 
of Christian enterprise which lie 
beyond. Let us join the faithful 
followers of Christ, who have ceas- 
ed to ask of the world, how far they 
may go in obedience to his call. 
Let. us ‘‘endure hardness as good 
soldier sof Jesus Chrtst;’’ let us live 
by faith in him, and we shall be 
victorious. Our cause is the cause 
of God: his is the strength by which 
we conquer; and to him—Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, three per- 
sons and one God, be the glory 
forever. Amen. 


breathed throughout all his writin 
and actions, a spirit of uniform 
animated, and glowing zeal. The 
persons addressed were a little 
band of Christians, who had but 
just set out on a crusade against 
the powers of darkness, and the 
opposing strength of a world; a 
mere handful of men, without means 
or influence, poor and despised, 
8—45. 
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with no weapon but the sword of 
the spirit, and no hope but that 
which was founded on the miracu- 
lous interposition of God. But 
what would that same Apostle say, 
could he visit this land, and survey 
the church of Christ, now augment- 
ed to an exceedingly great army, 
with immense stores of wealth, 
learning, and influence at her com- 
mand; could he witness her advan- 
tages for doing good, arising from 
the improved state of the arts and 
sciences, from the rapid intercourse 
that now exists between all the na- 
tions of the world, from the power 
and freedom of the press, from the 
existence of literary institutions 
adapted to all classes of society, 
from infancy to manhood, from the 
establishment of numerous benevo- 
lent societies, and from the com- 
parative ease with which the Scrip- 
tures may be circulated? Would 
he not, as he looked around upon 
her palaces, appearing beautiful 
without, but containing within a 
mass of pride, envy, coldness, and 
worldly-mindedness; would he not 
urge with far greater emphasis, the 
same severe and merited admoni- 
tion; **It is high time to awake out 
of sleep’? oras he exclaims in ano- 
ther place, “Awake thou that sleep- 
est, and arise from the dead, and 
Christ shall give thee light’? 

It is not necessary to inform the 
pious reader what is meant by 
spiritual sleep. He knows that it 
consists in a general relaxation of 
his efforts and purposes to extend 
the cause of his Saviour; in a great- 
er degree of indifference to the 
prosperity of his own soul, and to 
the salvation of impenitent sinners 
around him. He knows that it is 
a state in which he is much troubled 
with dreams of worldly honour, 
wealth or pleasure, and in which 
his moral sight is closed to the re- 
alities of eternity, to that honour 
which cometh from God only, to 
those riches which are spiritual and 
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durable, to that pleasure which 
springs from love to the Saviour, 
and from benevolent action; a state 
in which his carnal desires are per- 
mitted to range abroad, free and 
unfettered, and to fasten them- 
selves on the toys of earth. That 
many of the professed followers of 
Christ are in this condition, there 
are strong reasons for believing, 
else we should discover some bet- 
ter evidence of their fidelity and 
zeal in the grand and glorious re- 
sults of their labours. No, the 
ehurch, as a body, is not awake; 
she is still slumbering, even in this 
day of meridian brightness, and in 
the very height of the battle be- 
tween the kingdom of Christ and 
the kingdom of darkness.’ That 
each one may the better decide in 
regard to the character he posses- 
ses, the following indications of 
spiritual indolence are briefly pre- 
sented to his view. 

In whatever else the Christian 
may be faithful, if he manifest a 
degree of reluctance to engage with 
all his heart in the cause of benevo- 
lence, at home or abroad, we may 
consider it as an almost infallible 
sign of religious declension. It is 
not intended to bring forward the 
amount, whether great or small, 
of contributions or efforts, as good 
evidence in this case, of Christian 
zeal or sloth. The mite or prayer 
of a poor widow, may under some 
circumstances, be substantial proof 
of the one, while the rich bestow- 
ment of a man of wealth may in 
different circumstances be equally 
good proof of the other. But it is 
the degree of feeling uniformly 
manifested in reference to the vari- 
ous objects of benevolence. Tell 
some men of the dreadful exposure 
of a whole world of impenitent sin- 
ners, to the penalty and condemna- 
tion of the law of God, whe will 
soon pour the vials of his wrath up- 
on them, and they will hear you 
with an almost perfect indifference, 
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or with far less sympathy than they 
would show, on hedtting that a cri- 
minal were, on the morrow, to be 
deprived of his temporal life. Others 
are ready to weep at every tale of 
sorrow and woe, wherever, or in 
whatever degree they may be ex- 
perienced, and to give cheerfally 
and cordially, even to the last pit- 
tance, the property and influence 
which Providence may have given, 
to afford relief. The cold unfeel- 
ing Christian, when he is invited 
to favour any given plan or object, 
calculated to improve the physical 
and moral condition of his fellow- 
men, hesitates and shows symptoms 
of uneasiness, and a want of inter- 
est, which proves his degree of re- 
ligious zeill with as much accu- 
racy, as the ascent or descent of 
the mercury in the thermometer 
shows the degree of temperature of 
the air. It is not the hesitation of 
a mind deliberating on the most ju- 
dicious and most prudent course of 
conduct; but it is that hesitation 
which springs from selfishness, and 
which is exhibited on almost all oc- 
casions, immaterial how important 
the object, or how excellent the 
plan. It discovers itself most fre- 
quently in the objections that are 
offered, either to the whole scheme, 
or to something necessarily con- 
nected with it, in the complaints 
that are made of some trifling loss- 
es, or of the adverse circumstances 
of the day, or of the frequency of 
such calls; and in the promises that 
are finally extorted to give or do at 
some future period, what might be 
given or done immediately. It is 
this reluctance to act in a case of 
known duty, which indicates a 
state of indolence in religion. 
Another indication of the same 
state, is the manifestation of an os- 
tentatious zeal. When Christians 
in their efforts to do good, exhibit 
a desire to be seen of men, or when 
they refuse to promote any plan of 
benevolent operations, until they 
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ascertain whether this or that re- 
spectable acquaintance of theirs 
will also promote it, or when they 
do good because it is popular or 
fashionable, and not because it is a 
duty, or when they converse much 
on the general subject of religion— 
its usefulness to man, and its ne- 
cessity in order to be happy in 
eternity, or when they dwell much 
on the forms of Gedliness, and 
study assiduously to say little of 
its spirit and substance, it may be 
inferred with a great degree of cer- 
tainty, that they are asleep. The 
same inference may be drawn in 
regard to those who are very indus- 
trious in traducing the characters 
of such Christians as differ from 
themselves on some’ unessential 
points, or who have a zeal which is 
not according to knowledge, and 
suppose they are doing Goil’s ser- 
vice, by forcing others to entertain 
sentiments like their own. Now 
there is nothing in a real Christian 
zeal, which has any relation to un- 
charitableness, or to a love of 
worldly applause. It is perfectly 
consistent with humility, forbear- 
ance, patience, kindness, and every 
other grace of the Gospel, and is 
easily distinguishable from intoler- 
ance, pride, and ostentation, which 
are the marks of a false disciple, 
or of an indolent Christian. 
Another indication of lukewarm- 
ness in religion is, a neglect of the 
duty of reproving. “Have no fel- 
lowship,” 1s the language of inspi- 
ration, ‘‘with the unfruitful works 
of darkness, but rather reprove 
them.” Reproof, when correctly 
administered, is marked with meek- 
ness, a feeling of great solicitude, 
humility, and self-condemnation. 
It is far removed from supercilious- 
ness, conscious rectitude, or an 
unmeaning severity. There is, 
perhaps, no duty so much neglect- 
ed by Christians as this. During 
a season of religious prosperity, 
and when the church is awake, 
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they often perform it with punctual- 
ity and cheerfulness, and never do 
they omit it entirely, except in a 
season of spiritual decline. But 
what is the actual state of things at 
org Is not the public irregu- 
arity of abrother in Christ, passed 
by without being timely and affec- 
tionately rebuked? Do not vice 
and immorality stalk about; does 
not profanity utter forth its hoarse 
unmeaning oaths; does not intem- 
perance reel along our streets to 
blast the buds of public peace, and 
domestic happiness; is not the in- 
stitution of the Sabbath profaned by 
unhallowed recreations, and secu- 
lar employments, while the strong 
voice of merited reproof is sunk 
into a feeble note of remonstrance, 
or is entirely silent? O for an Apos- 
tolic voice to cry aloud and spare 
not, to sound likea trumpet through 
the Jand, and teach the people their 
transgressions! , 

Another mark of spiritual de- 
clension, is the neglect of the sanc- 
tuary. Some are unreasonably ab- 
sent from the house of God, Sab- 
bath after Sabbath. Others who 
are more regular in their attend- 
ance, are in the habit of coming at 
a late hour; not only depriving 
themselves of an important part of 
the exercises, but also interrupting 
the devotions of the congregation. 
Others still, rush into the presence 
of God with a light and trifling de- 
portment, and when there, are per- 
fectly indifferent to the solemn ser- 
vices before them, or wearied with 
them. Others leave the sanctuary 
with a spirit of fashionable criti- 
cism, and manifest no more seri- 
ousness than they would do on 
leaving a theatre, or a house of 
feasting and mirth. Nor, on the 
other hand, is it a more certain in- 
dication of zeal in religion, when 
Christians affect to be very devout, 
and assume a very sober forbidding 
aspect, or a forced attitude of de- 
votion. The characteristics of true 
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worshippers are regularity, solem- 
nity, simplicity, mildness, purity, 
and above all, sincerity. The 
who fail to exhibit these traits, 
prove to men and to God, that they 
are in a state of criminal lukewarm- 
ness. 

The same thing is true of those 
who omit the devout reading of the 
holy scriptures. Whether they ne- 
glect to read them entirely, or give 
them only an occasional and care- 
less perusal, ey do not in the 
view of charity herself, honestly 
deserve the name of zealous Chris- 
tians. The devoted follower of 
Christ would as soon forget his 
daily food, as forget the daily read- 
ing of the word of God. He makes 
it the man of his council at all 
times, and in all seasons, in health 
as well as in sickness, in the sun- 
shine of prosperity as well asin the 
darkness of adversity. He does 
not resort to it as an unskilful pilot 
resorts to his compass and chart, 
only when exposed to peculiar 
dangers from fidden rocks and 
shoals, or from a violent storm; but 
in fair weather, neglects them alto- 
gether. Nor does he read it as he 
would read many other books, out 
of mere curiosity, or from the force 
of habit, and without any sincere 
desire to promote his spiritual in- 
terests. It is the slothful disciple 
who reads it thus. 

Neglect of the duty of prayer, 
may be considered as another indi- 
cation. ‘This includes a great re- 
luctance to unite in the exercises of 
social prayer meetings, an habitual 
inclination to make excuses, and a 
frequency of absence from them; 
and also a want of regularity and 
fervency in the performance of the 
duty of family prayer. But what 
proves more than almost any thin 
else, the existence of spiritua 
sleep, is the constant neglect of se- 
cret prayer. An abandonment of 
the closet, marks a declension in 
religion of no ordinary guilt, and 
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none are chargeable with it but im- 
penitent sinners, or indolent Chris- 
tians. Inthe performance of other 
duties, men may be influenced by 
worldly motives, but who would 
think of resorting regularly to the 
retirement of his chamber for secret 
prayers unless he cherished in his 

eart, sincere emotions of love to 
God, and delighted to hold commu- 
nion with him! 

These are some of the many in- 
dications that might be produced of 
a want of religious zeal. They are, 
it is believed, sufficient to enable 
the disciple of Christ, to ascertain 
to which of the two classes of 
Christians he belongs—the zealous 
or the lukewarm. If to the form- 
er, he may be assured that no oppo- 
sition, unkindness, misrepresenta- 
tion, or slander, from his fellow- 
men, will be able to deprive him of 
the blessing which God has promis- 
ed to him. On the other hand, if 
he belong to the latter, it is equally 
certain that no name or reputation, 
or wealth of his own, will ward off 
the anger of God, threatened against 
him in the Revelation of St. John, 
‘I will spue thee out of my 
mouth.” 


FSSAY ON DIVINE LOVE. 


Love is the most sublime and 
comprehensive theme which has e- 
ver engaged the intellectual powers 
of men or angels; a subject which 
grasps in its amplitude the material 
and intelligent creation. It ex- 
pands through immensity, and shall 
beam in the revolving events of e- 
ternal duration. It is the most 
powerful principle in the soul; it 
actuates the moral conduct of my- 
riads. 

The supreme Ruler of the uni- 
verse, in every motion of his vast 
and amazing administration, ex- 
hibits the most sublime and exalted 
manifestations of divine love. In 
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material creation, we extend our 
view; his love glitters in the silent’ 
planets which perform their evolu- 
tions above, to the admiring philos- 
opher at midnight; it tinges the 
bursting dawn of day with ineffable 
x eat and glory: it is seen in 
the magnificent and stupendous 
mountain, whose summits are bu- 
ried in the clouds, or enrobed ina 
mantle of eternal pomp. Every 
flower, smiling in the bud of its in- 
fancy, develops the complacency of 
its Creator, whilst the most insig- 
nificant blade which germinates un- 
der a vernal sun, smiles in the 
beauty of an unfolding love. The 
moon and stars were created to 
rule the night; they preside with 
celestial power over the spreading 
ocean, and silver the wave that 
washes on the most distant shore. 
In the moral constitution of im- 
mortal creatures are discovered a 
wisdom and a power, whose oper- 
ations are directed by the influ- 
ence of divine love. What an au- 
ust and tremendous scene reveals 
itself to the contemplative mind, in 
the moral government of that Infi- 
nite Being, who fills immensity, 
and lives through eternity! What 
dispensations of providence and 
Soa What revelations of inef- 
able love and regard! Consider 
the blessings connected with this 
love,—an intelligent being inspir- 
ed with a soul continually assimi- 
lating herself to the nature of Dei- 
ty, and partaking of his perfections. 
This principle eternally swells the 
sound of celestial melody, and en- 
raptures the breasts of seraphic 
hosts, who wing, with the flight of 
lightning, through the empyrean 
regions of immortal light and glo- 
ry. 
"Tn every virtuous being, - this 
principle conducts the whole tri- 
partite system of man. The phy- 
sical, moral, and intellectual ener- 
gies, in their varied ramifications 
and laws, receive their multitudi- 
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nous directions from this spring of 
action. By it the whole physical 
machine is subservient to the oper- 
ations of the internal power. It is 
an undeviating display of benevo- 
lence and moral virtue. It is the 
soul? she is filled with the fire and 
essence of Deity. It is the intel- 
lect? she delights in the wonderful 
manifestations of infinite power 
and goodness exhibited in the com- 
plicated universe. She looks to 
the stars, and sees the light of God; 
to the sun, and there beholds the 
most illustrious emblem of his be- 
ings to the moon, and perceives the 
softened splendour of his Son in- 
carnate, to adapt his glory to our 
finite vision; to the ocean, and the 
vast world of waters gives an im- 
age of his grace; to the innumerable 
gems which bespangle immensity, 
and in them the countless mercies 
of God are seen; to the heavens, 
and the far-stretching skies, the 
‘‘throne of his habitation,’? and 
there “radiant ranks of essences un- 
known” bathe in the effulgence of 
the vast ocean of his overwhelming 
brightness and love. 

lf we consider the various per- 
fections and attributes of God, 
whether they be eternal, natural, 
or moral, we see only various mod- 
ifications of the principle of love 
divine. The eternal attributes of 
God are essential properties of in- 
finite love; the natural attributes, 
those which are exercised in the 
creation and preservation of the u- 
niverse; and his moral attributes 
and perfections, as he stands con- 
nected with all rational intelligen- 
ces; but particularly with his crea- 
ture man. God is a moral govern- 
or, and man a moral agent subject 
to his laws, and this connexion 
constitutes man a moral being; but 
Jove is the grand centre—the eter- 
nal sun, which emits infinite varie- 
ties of glory and light, without 
which all would be a blank, a gulf of 
nen-existence. Viewheaven, and 
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earth, and sea; all is the ‘‘varied 
God.” If melody breathes from 
cherubic lips, it is love strikes the 
sound; if astounding choirs break 
on the listening skies, there love is 
heard. Do the beatified visions of 
heaven light up the spirits of an- 
gels? it is love sheds the beam. 

Where love is not, there can be 
no happiness. Love is absent in 
the sulphureous storms of hell, and 
in the belching flames of fire which 
spread in billows over its tossing 
ocean. It is not heard in the 
groans which strike from the dis- 
cordant gratings of a torturing con- 
science; nor does love reign in the 
breast which slumbers in the silent 
tomb, on which hovering stars, in 
their midnight watchings, inces- 
santly gaze in twinkling brightness. 
The possession of pure and virtuous 
love in the soul confers an incon- 
ceivable dignity on its possessor, 
expanding immortally in ‘‘the 
brightness of the Father’s glory,” 
and assimilating ‘‘to the express 
image of his person.”’ This love 
shall survive the final combustion 
of elements, the wrecking systems 
of matter, and the last knell of dis- 
solving nature. Far beyond ‘‘the 
lumber of demolished worlds,” it 
shall open to the saint infinite 
scenes of transporting light, and 
rapturous prospects of unsullied 
glory, which shall expand when 
ages have rolled away, more nume- 
rous than the atoms of a universe, 
or the minims which could embody 
the immensity of space. 

Long has this principle afforded 
a subject for. the investigations of 
philosophy, and the dissertations of 
science; but, alas! an impervious 
blackness to finite splendour brood- 
ed over the hemisphere of learning, 
and eternal darkness would have 
enshrouded the human mind, had 
not infinite love itself beamed in 
the pages of revelation to man, and 
pierced the clouds of time’s dark 
horizon. The soul of man, with- 
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out the influence of this love, ex- 
hibits a chaos more wild and rude 
than that from which the universe 
emerged into being, when our ter- 
restrial system majestically rose 
from the glooms of ancient night, 
while the music of the ‘‘morning 
stars which sang together, and of 
the sons of God which shouted for 
joy,” pealed round in one harmoni- 
ous choir of rapture, and hailed the 
birth of a world which should con- 
tain the heirs of immortality, yea, 
should be the temporary residence 
of God. 

Finally, love is the basis for the 
illars of eternity, the fountain of 
immortal hope, the object of celes- 
tial song, and the revealed essence 
of an infinite and incomprehensi- 
ble Being. Love is the source of 
every joy; and where peace diffu- 
ses her hallowed influence in the 
breast, there must be love. 

As we acknowledge the existence 
of asun or star by its light, so 
wherever we find peace and joy, it 
is love, and love alone, which emits 
the sacred beams. ‘Faith, hope, 
and love,”’ are all of celestial ori- 
gin, but the greatest of them is 
ove. This is the predominant 
passion of the soul; all the other 
feelings, powers, and faculties of 
man, receive its mystic influence, 
and experience its invisible agency. 
It is the bond of union and of di 
versifiednature; it shall unite an- 
gels and men, and heaven and earth, 
and shall commingle the breathings 
of saints with the melodies of an- 
gels, when the trophies of conquest 
shall finally be borne through the 
emerald gates of paradise, and be 
thrown at the footstool of the Im- 
mortal King.—[ Religious Mag. 





For the Repertory. 
TENDENCY OF THE EPISCOPAL 
FORM OF GOVERNMENT. 

Messrs. Editors:—As a plain 
man, I crave the liberty of express- 
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ing my sentiments on a subject 
which, in some respects, is of con- 
siderable importance, though in 
others, scarcely deserving atten- 
tion. It is the general tendency 
of the distinctive principles of our 
Church. The question is still seri- 
ously agitated by some of our breth- 
ren of the Presbyterian Church, 
whether there be not something in 
the nature of’ our Government, 
which has, on the whole, a danger- 
ous tendency, and is verging gradu- 
ally towards an establishment. If 
I supposed that there were no indi- 
viduals to be found, who would be 
influenced by the representations 
that are occasionally thrown out 
during these discussions, I would 
forthwith lay down my pen; espe- 
cially since I have a strong natural 
aversion to writing for the press, 
and more than all, on a subject 
which involves the uncharitableness 
of my Christian neighbours. I 
would greatly prefer to live peace- 
ably with all men, to follow my own 
private occupation, and to do good 
as I have opportunity. But there 
are occasions, and this I esteem to 
be one of them, when truth and 
justice are so oppressed with un- 
kind charges, as to require a public 
disavowal. We are not told dis- 
tinctly and explicitly, to what 
dreadful cause it is owing, that 
Episcopacy is more dangerous in 
its Multec than Presbyterianism; 
whether to its increasing popularity, 
or to the close analogy there is be- 
tween its government and that of 
the United States, or to any thing 
else. All the information we have, 
is that there is a bear in the wood 
somewhere, but in what particular 
art of it, no one informs us. It 
is pretty difficult, therefore, to 
know exactly how to proceed. The — 
principal object of the alarm, seems 
to me to be to deter some wavering, 
unsettled believer, who is standing 
on the dividing line between the 
denominations, from inclining to- — 
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wards our own church, or to weak- 
en or break down attachments 
which others have already formed 
to it. Were I persuaded that I 
should close the mouth of the gain- 
sayer, I would give something of 
an elaborate answer. But since I 
do not, I will dismiss the subject 
with a few brief remarks. 

Is it not unkind, yea, is it not 
positively sinful, for men who style 
themselves Christians, to waste 
their time, and abuse their talents, 
in exciting unfounded fears, and 
starting fanciful objections against 
a church, which to say the least, has 
a claim as legitimate as their own? 
I should think myself deviating 
from the spirit of the Gospel, to 
charge these gentlemen with enter- 
taining designs of worldly ambition, 
or desires to see themselves rising 
on the ruins of others. I trust 
there is sufficient grace in their 
hearts, to counteract the influence 
of such unhallowed motives. But 
whatever may be the real motive, I 
would ask, is there not within. the 
compass of the field of benevolence, 
enough uncultivated land for us 
both? Is it a proper time to stand 
idly disputing in regard to the 
imaginary results of any given sys- 
tem of doctrine or practice, which 
in every essential point is correct 
and scriptural; while a whole world 
is lying under the curse of God, 
and calling upon Christians of every 
name and nation, to put forth their 
mightiest efforts to save it from de- 
struction? Is there any thing con- 
nected with the principles or gov- 
ernment of the Episcopal Church, 
which, our enemies themselves be- 
ing judges, has a tendency so fatal 
as todemand a public and continu- 
ed reprobation? Would they not 
be far more usefully employed, in 
directing their shafts against the 
kingdom of darkness and of sin, 
than to give currency to opinions, 
and prejudices calculated not onl 
to sever that bond of unity whic 
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ought to exist between all real 
Christians, but to injure the cause 
of Christ in diminishing the power 
of the Episcopal Church to do good 
and to save souls? While millions 
of immortal beings are perishing 
around us, will there not be an aw- 
ful account treasured up against 
the man, or Christian, or minister, 
who ventures to waste his precious 
hours, and squander his master’s 
goods in lessening the moral influ- 
ence of those who are striving to 
promote the interests of his king- 
dom, though under a different ban- 
ner? How will such an individual 
reply to the reproaches of his con- 
science in the last expiring hour of 
life? Or may I not rather enquire, 
how will he reply to the voice of 
God on the day of judgment, de- 
manding of him an account of, the 
manner in which he has employed 
his *‘talent??? ‘Will he not be com- 
pelled to acknowledge that he had 
concealed it in the earth, or what 
is far worse, had made use of it in 
accomplishing some unworthy sin- 
ful purpose? And will not his 
oe and Master say in his anger, 
*‘Take therefore the talent from 
him, and give it unto him which 
hath ten talents?” 

But is it indeed true, that any 
one is serious in believing that Epis- 
copacy will yet become the estab- 
lished veligiom of the country? or 
that it has any tendency to become 
so? I do not ask whether there 
may not be individuals who desire 
such an event, and whose private 
sentiments and conduct seem to 
lean in that direction. But men of 
this class may be found among other 
denominations, as well as in our 
own; and it would be altogether 
unfair to rely upon the opinions of 
a few individuals, wherever found, 
as constituting the creed of the 
church to which they may belong. 
Throwing aside all private senti- 
ments on this subject, and compar- 
ing, with impartiality, the Articles 
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of our Church with those of the 
Presbyterian, and where will be 
found a difference so great and so 
palpable, as to justify the assertion 
that the former has a stronger ten- 
dency towards an establishment, 
than the latter? Every sober, re- 
flecting man, must smile at a 
thought so unreasonable. An es- 
tablishment? What! in this coun- 
try? Itis alla ‘*baseless fabric”— 
I had almost said an utter impos- 
sibility. What denomination of 
Christians is there within the limit 
of the United States, so extensive 
and so powerful, as to overbalance 
the numbers and force of all the 
others combined? The religious 
affairs of this country bear no slight 
resemblance to the political affairs 
of Europe; no sooner can an at- 
tempt be made on the part of any 
one denomination to become the 
established religion, than it will be 
opposed and crushed by the unani- 
mous voice, and united strength of 
the others. 

Perhaps I cannot better close 
these remarks, than by making one 
or two extracts from an article 
contained in a late periodical pa- 
per now in my hands, and _ head- 
ed, ‘Dangerous combinations.’? 
Though aimed at a very different 
class of individuals, yet with the 
alteration of a word or two, it will 
be quite applicable to the present 
case. ‘That pious men should 
be slandered by the impious and the 
vile, is nothing strange; for these 
can never look with pleasure on 
the conduct of a good man, while it 
is a constant reproof of their own, 
nor appreciate his motives while 
they are so totally diverse from any 
by which they themselves have 
ever been actuated. They con- 
demn his conduct in self-defence, 
and misrepresent his disinterested 
efforts for the good of mankind, 
through incapacity to apprehend 
any but mean and selfish induce- 
ments toaction. But that gentle- 
men whose feelings are sufficiently 
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refined to enable them to form an 
idea of pure benevolence; that lite- 
rary men, whose minds are enabled 
by long converse with the master- 
spirits of the world; that Christians 
whose rules of mora! obligation are 
derived from the Scriptures, should 
lend any aid to the senseless clamor 
which has recently been raised, is 
altogether shameful. * * * 
But supposing them to be as bad 
and as tyrannical as they have been 
Pi ac: are there not power- 
ful men in every part of the coun- 
try, attached to no particular reli- 
gious sect, to resist their usurpa- 
tions? Are there not besides, the 
Methodists, the Baptists, the Pres- 
byterians, and numerous other sects 
as respectable as they, for numbers, 
wealth, and intelligence, to watch 
over them with sleepless eyes, and 
keep them within their proper lim- 
its? Indeed, if any man can look 
at the state of Christians, divided 
as they are, into so many different 
and rival sects; and at the state of 
the world, so large a portion of 
which, is indifferent or opposed to 
religion, and then join in the out- 
cry against dangerous combina- 
tions among religious men, sucha 
man might well be expected to 
shiver with cold in the ag 
sands of Sahara, or to cry fire ami 
the dwellings of Noah’s flood. * * 
Those are the truest patriots who 
do most to promote the knowledge 
and practice of Christianity, though 
they raise no clamor against their 
fellow-Christians for their alleged, 
but unproved ambition and treach- 
ery; and they are the real enemies 
of their country who suffer one of 
its citizens to live in ignorance and 
vice, while it is in their power to 
prevent it, however loud they may 
be in their outcries against tyran- 
ny and clerical domination. One 
half the time and effort, which it 
now costs them to spread evil reports 
against their _— would do 
far more than all their present la- 
bours, towards preventing the e- 
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vils “they appear to dread, if ap- 
plied directly towards the suppres- 
sion of notorious vice, and the pro- 
motion of useful knowledge. And 
would not this be a more pleasant, 
charitable, and Christian-like mode 
of proceeding, and one much more 
likely to secure the blessing of 
God?”? } S. 


PHOUGHTS ON GOD. 
[Continued from page 290.] 


It was not my intention to leave 
the subject to which I have taken 
the liberty to call the attention of 
your readers, without a few re- 
marks relating to the divine charac- 
ter of the Holy Ghost, who is re- 
presented in the Scriptures as truly 
a person in the adorable Trinity. 
Novelty has not been my aim, either 
in the matter or the manner of the 
preceding observations. We leave 
this to others who would be wise a- 
bove what is written. To the 
‘¢eo0d old paths—to the law and to 
the testimeny,”—this should be 
the Christian’s motto. ‘*He who 
runs may read.” 

Resuming then our reflections, 
with the Bible open before us, we 

erceive at the first glance, that to 

e **born of the Spirit,” is in its 
own language, “to be born of God;” 
therefore the Spirit is God. And 
what else mean these passages 
drawn from the same inspired sour- 
ce? ‘*The Holy Ghost said, se- 
parate me Barnabas and Saul, for 
the work whereunto I have called 
them:—No man taketh this honour 
to himself, but he that is called of 
God.” Again, ‘it was revealed to 
him by the Holy Ghost, that he 
should not see death till he had seen 
the Lord’s Christ;”’ in allusion to 
which promise, “he (Ananias) bless- 
ed God and said, Lord, now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace, 
according to thy word.” But if 
the Holy Ghost be not God, whence 
have we this language on the lips 
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of Peter?—‘*Why hath satan filled 
thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghost? 
Thou hast not lied unto men, but 
unto God;”—and wherefore do we 
hear Paul thus expressing himself? 
‘*The temple of God is holy, which 
temple are ye—know ye not that 
your bodies are the temples of the 
Holy Ghost?—to lie to the Holy 
Ghost, is to lie to God—the temple 
of God—the temple of the Holy 
Ghost;”’ these terms are evidently 
convertible. We read again:— 
‘Blessed be God, even the God of 
all comfort,—and that the churches 
had rest, walking in the comfort of 
the Holy Ghost.”? You have there- 
fore God, the God of all comfort— 
the Holy Ghost, the Comforter— 
God the Holy Ghost: and you hear 
Christ declaring, ‘‘He, the Spirit 
of truth, dwelleth with you, and 
shall be in you;”’ and St. Paul ex- 
pressing the same sense in these 
words, ‘*God is in you of a truth.” 
And again—‘‘All scripture is given 
by inspiration of God;’? neverthe- 
less with regard to this same Scrip- 
ture, ‘tholy men spake as they 
were moved by the Holy: Ghost.” 
“Inspiration of God—inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost.”” But if the Holy 
Ghost be not God, why do you read 
as follows?—‘‘*The things of God— 
the things of the Spirit of God.” 
And in Genesis—‘*My Spirit shall 
not always strive with man;” and 
in Peter, with reference to the 
same sinners, of ‘‘the long suffer- 
ing of God that waited on them.” 
Why does Isaiah tell us, that he 
‘‘saw the Lord of Hosts, (in vision 
doubtless) and heard the voice of 
the Lord saying, go tell this people, 
hear ye indeed, but understand 
not;”? and our blessed Saviour de- 
clare, that these very words which 
Isaiah says were uttered by the 
Lord of Hosts, were from the 
mouth of the Holy Ghost? The 
language of Christ is, ‘*Well spake 
the Holy Ghost by the Prophet 
Esaias unto our fathers, saying, ‘*g0 
unto this people and say, hearing 
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ye shall hear, &c.”” It was the 
Lord of Hosts who spoke, says the 
Prophet;—it was the Holy Ghost, 
say Jesus Christ—the Holy Ghost 
is God, the Lord of Hosts. Surely 
this subject need be pursued no 
farther; enough has been said to 
convince the candid inquirer after 
truth, that there is no alternative 
left us, but either to reject the 
Scriptures, or to acknowledge, in 
the first place, the trinity of per- 
sons in the Godhead, and in the 
second, that these three persons 
co-eternal in duration, and co-equal 


in dignity and majesty, are equally 


entitled to our homage, our adora- 
tion, and our praise. 

It is in vain, be it repeated, that 
men object to the doctrine advanc- 
ed, on the ground that they do not 
understand it. It is indeed above 
our feeble powers of comprehen- 
sion—as much above them as the 
Almighty Being whom it contem- 
plates. But itis not, on this ac- 
count, to be rejected; for if we ad- 
mit nothing of God which we can- 
not comprehend, we must deny 
even his existence, and become athe- 
ists; and by persevering in the rule 
in relation to other subjects, even 
those with which we are most fa- 
miliar, we shall become universal 
sceptics. ‘The proposition before 
us, though clothed in mystery, in- 
volves neither absurdity nor con- 
tradiction; it implies simply, that 
there are embodied (so to speak) in 
the Deity, three persons or subsist- 
ences, which equally participate 
the divine nature and attributes, 
and that this trinity of persons con- 
stitute the Godhead. It is not as 
men falsely represent it, that there 
are three Gods, and one only God, 
but three persons and one God. 
And this asserted on the authority 
of God himself, why should men 
doubt? That it can be disproved 
by any principles of reason, no one 
will pretend; for to effect this, a 
perfect knowledge of his nature 
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would be requisite, and also of the 
nature of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. And then it must be shown, 
from the characteristic attributes 
of each, that they cannot jointly 
constitute the God who made, and 
who will judge the world. Men 
may doubt, and disbelieve, and 
cavil—so did the Jews when they 
saw Lazarus emerge from his tomb, 
and so would they if one were sent 
to them from the dead, or an angel 
from the throne of God. With 
those who have hope in the Gospel, 
and who are not prepared to launch 
upon the boundless, trackless sea 
of infidelity, the only question is, 
‘‘How read ye, what has God de- 
clared?” Satisfied that the Bible 
bears the seal of God, set to its 
truth, we cannot be startled when 
we perceive, that by eversomuch 
searching, we cannot find out God 
to perfection. Observing nothing 
that contradicts our reason, when 
we meet with what is above its 
reach, we are content to believe, to 
wonder, and adore. Seeing now 
as *‘through a glass darkly,” we 
wait with patience the ushering in 
of that day, when our vision shall 
be no longer clouded, and we shall 
see eye to eye, and face to face. 
Not a particle of matter, not a mo- 
tion in the universe, not a spring 
in the vast machinery of this world, 
and the countless orbs around us, 
at which we look and gaze with 
fond speculation, on which we do 
not recognise the peculiar stamp of 
the Almighty—that seal is mystery. 
So reads the book of nature, im- 
pressed by God’s own hand—so 
reads the inspired word of divine 
truth; the seal set to the one, is al- 
so affixed to the other, and without 
laying undue stress upon the cir- 
cumstance, we may safely say that 
it must needs be so. After all, it 
will avail us little that we have 
right conceptions of God, if they 
do not constrain our love, and se- 
cure our obedience. To believe 
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correctly, is all-important—to live 
suitably to such belief, is no less 
so. What though we doubt not 
that *‘God was made flesh, and 
dwelt amongst us” in the person of 
Jesus Christ, and was in Him re- 
conciling the world unto himself— 
what though we confess the Holy 
Ghost in the renovating and sanc- 
tifying operations of Ris mighty 
power, and own moreover the tri- 
une majesty of the great Jehovah; 
all this of itself, cannot avail us to 
salvation. Has God been displayed 
to us in the perfect holiness of his 
character? it is to convince us, that 
without holiness, no man can be 
admitted to his presence. Has his 
justice been made manifest? it is, 
that we may dread its effects;—his 
mercy! it is, that we may embrace 
its proffered benefits; and his truth! 
it is, that we may be guided by it 
in the path of true wisdom, and 
live forever. Behold in Him your 
Creator, and yield Him due rever- 
ence and obedience, as you would 
avoid the effects of his fearful dis- 
leasure. Behold in Him your 
edeemer, and look to the rock 
from whence you were hewn, and 
the pit from whence you were dig- 
ged; and bless and honour in re- 
turn, the hand by which you have 
been thus blessed and honoured— 
believe and live. Behold also in 
Him, your Sanctifier, and obey his 
sacred motions on your hearts, and 
do not resist or grieve Him, lest he 
forsake you utterly, and you fail of 
that preparation, without which, 
you can never be permitted to con- 
template and enjoy this triune Je- 
hovah, amid the glories of his courts. 
In ‘‘His presence there is fulness 
of joy, and at his right hand, plea- 
sures forevermore.”? Lord, grant 
us this portion for Christ’s sake. 


— F. 
For the Repertory. 
It is highly gratifying to the 
friends of the Gospel, that some 
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distinguished Laymen in different 
parts of the country, manifest a 
deep interest in favour of our re- 
ligious charities, and publicly ad- 
vocate their claims. And the con- 
sideration, that what is said by a 
Layman in favour of the Christian 
cause, is generally heard with less 
prejudice by men of the world, than 
what is said by a clergyman; has 
induced Professor De Burtrs, of 
the University of Maryland, to 
consent to the publication of the 
following remarks, which were de- 
livered by him at the late anniver- 
sary of the Baltimore Branch of 
the American Tract Society. H. 


Mr. PresipEntT: 

Although unaccustomed to speak 
in public upon subjects like the 
present, yet at the request of a 
friend, I have consented to make a 
few observations relative to the ob- 
ject of this meeting. 

Every person who is acquainted 
with the history ef the progress of 
religion during the last thirty or 
forty years, has perceived, that a 
very large amount of the general 
improvement, has arisen from the 
zeal and industry of societies, or- 
ganized for the purpose of publish- 
ing and distributing short and cheap 
tracts, upon religious and moral 
subjects. Amidst the distracting 
and often deplorable conflict of 
opinion, which we so generally ob- 
serve among men, on almost every 
subject deemed important to socie- 
ty, as far as my knowledge has ex- 
tended, and as far as my judgment 
has enabled me to form an opinion; 
there is less difference of sentiment 
upon this subject, than upon most 
others. Viewed in any light, it is 
defended by all the reasons which 
are naturally associated with the 
best interests of man, relative to 
his present state, and eternal des- 
tiny, and exhibits one of the most 
powerful instruments that can be 
wielded against those consuming 
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vices, which constitute so black a 
stain on what is termed civilized 
society, and which furnish so many 
poor infatuated victims for the ven- 
geance of a broken law. 

In reflecting upon the results of 
the labours of such societies, it is 
impossible not to perceive the con- 
trast which is exhibited, when com- 
pared with operations once con- 
ducted with widely different mo- 
tives, but which by an awful law of 
Divine Providence, worked out 
their own destruction. There was 
a time when a spirit of daring im- 
piety, and dreadful immorality, 
stalked fearlessly abroad among 
the most polished nations of the 
earth; when even genius sat quietly 
down to write short and cheap 
tracts, and multitudes were engaged 
in distributing them among a de- 
luded population; not, however, to 
enforce any one religious truth, 
not to illuminate any one moral 
precept, but to sow and cherish the 
seeds of every principle of depravi- 
ty. To accomplish the absurdity 
of proving vice to be virtue, and by 
spreading the black cloud of their 
abominations over a ruined people, 
endeavoured to shut out even the 
faintest ray of the sun of eternal 
righteousness. But all this had its 
reward; and surely, never did it 
ee the Almighty to give to man- 

ind through the medium of his dis- 
pensations, a clearer or more in- 
structive proof of the dreadful and 
inevitable consequences of sin. 
And I think, sir, that I may be 
permitted also to assert, that as all 
the motives, and all the results of 
this Society’s operations, are de- 
cidedly the converse of the diaboli- 
cal plan which I have noticed; this 
circumstance alone, constitutes one 
of the strongest arguments (if argu- 
ment be necessary) in its favour. 

If we view these religious and 
moral treatises merely as a branch 
of literature, they will be found en- 
titled to the respect and admiration 
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of every well lated mind. The 
om variety ‘of the topics, from 

issertations on interesting theolo- 
gical points, to the most pathetic 
and entertaining narratives of life 
and manners. Genius, directed 
by that spirit of benevolence which 
proceeds only from heaven, has al- 
ready left on the records of the 
different tract societies, specimens 
of literature, equally remarkable 
for their purity of sentiment, and 
purity of style. The names of 
Hannah More, and Legh Rich- 
mond, are sufficient to give dignity 
to this department of letters. And 
yet, notwithstanding all this, how 
few persons of the professed read- 
ing world, have turned their atten- 
tion to these writings, or think fora 
moment of assisting to support the 
measures essential to their distri- 
bution! ‘Too many of us give our 
money and our time to works of a 
very different description; works 
of genius assuredly, but works of 
mere amusement; productions, 
which, however splendidly embel- 
lished by the magic of the spirit 
which conceived them, pass from 
the mind literally as ‘*a tale that is 
told,” leaving no better impression 
than the sweet tones of a lyre, 
which have floated past us on the 
breeze never to return, Andif we 
take a wider survey, and reflect 
upon the time and money which are 
annually expended in the composi- 
tion, publication, and purchase of 
all the popular novels, and popular 
poetry of the time, even in our own 
country, publications too, calculat- 
ed for the most part, only to reduce 
the mind to a train of dreamy, in- 
consistent and insignificant thought, 
and compare them with the amount 
of both, necessary, through the 
medium of tracts, to implant prin- 
ciples of religion and virtue, in the 
minds of the great mass of the peo- 
ple, we must be astonished at 
such a comparison. But if we sup- 
pose it possible that an objection is 
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set up against an extensive circula- 
tion of these works, on account of 
the expense; let us all remember 
how easily such an objection is re- 
futed, by the fact—that a large 
number of the people in ever 

Christian community, pay Satin d 
ly from five to forty dollars for 
newspapers, without being interest- 
ed in any of the points usually the 
subjects of advertisements, or in- 
deed in any thing else presented by 
those papers. ‘They amuse them- 
selves with the temporary move- 
ments of the temporary great of 
this world; butafter all, so little of 
news is obtained in this way, that if 
a summary of the last year’s politi- 
cal and military movements were 
to be compared with a similar sum- 
mary of a year fifty years ago, there 
would be a most surprising resem- 
blance. And then when we re- 
flect that our feelings are shocked 
almost every day, when perusing 
these vehicles of public informa- 
tion, by the most disgusting rela- 
tions of vice and crime—and have 
reason to believe that we ourselves 
have been perhaps prayer tae from 
similar horrors, by having enjoyed 
the benefits of religious and moral 
instruction; can we hesitate to 
assist in communicating the same 
comfort-saving, life-saving, soul- 
saving instruction to all those with- 
in our reach who require it? I 
know, sir, that we have on record, 
enough to fill a volume, of cases of 
persons -of high respectability in 
the world, who have been turned 
from the darkness of error, to the 
light of truth, by the perusal of re- 
ligious tracts; but by far the most 
interestinz effects are to be found 
among avery inferior class. It is 
unnecessary to say that I allude to 
those emphatically called the poor. 
Let us then devote a few moments 
to this class. There is nothing 
more certain than that poverty is 
an extraordinary exciter of the hu- 
man mind; the poor, therefore, 
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have much more reflection than is 
enerally supposed, and few in- 
Taal of this class are to be found, 
who, if properly tried, will not 
evince a desire for information; and 
indeed, the tears of pity and com- 
passion might well’ roll in floods, 
when contemplating the fact, that 
poor and naked, destitute and mis- 
erable as they may be, a gleam of 
satisfaction, and of gratitude, al- 
ways passes over their poor souls, 
whenever they perceive themselves 
the objects of kindness, on the 
part of those superior to them in 
ife. How well prepared then, are 
they to feel deeply when made to 
believe, that they are the favourite 
objects of the benevolence of God 
and their Saviour. And what heart 
is so hard, as to refuse to aid in 
pouring upon them the light of this 
consolation? Sir, in allusion to 
the expense of disseminating reli- 
gious instruction, an eminent Di- 
vine some time ago remarked, that 
wide and wonderful as is the range 
of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society’s operations, and immense 
as was, and is the sum annually ex- 
pended to promote its views, if 
this money, the means of its ap 
port, were considered in the light 
of a tax, it would not amount to 
more than one half cent a month to 
every house-holder in Great Bri- 
tain. In fact, all such institutions 
are, or ought to be supported by a 
combination of small gifts, in which 
all should participate; and this par- 
ticipation should be regular and 
constant during life. And sir, for 
reasons, which it is unnecessary to 
state, if the poor themselves could 
be induced to throw in their mites, 


‘and elevate themselves to the dig- 


nity of subscribers to this blessed 
cause; the moral effect would be 
an excellent preparation for the re- 
ception of tracts, and a glorious 
pillar would be erected in support 
of these societies. I have seen it 
written, and I have heard it said, 
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that the effects produced by religi- 
ous tracts are wonderful ;—they are 
indeed wonderful; but why are 
they so? Because, sir, it is won- 
derful to perceive the Almighty Je- 
hovah condescending to look down 
from heaven to sanctify these little 
works with his spirit, and melting 
down hearts of sinful obduracy, 
into recipients of saving grace. But 
are we to content ourselves with 


merely contemplating these eviden- 


ces of Divine superintendence, and 
with expressing to each other the 
fervour of our admiration? No sir; 
the very existence of such facts, 
speaks to us with all the imperative 
significance of a command, and all 
the cheering liberality of a kind 
promise. It commands us to go on 
with renewed and increasing ener- 
gy, and it promises that He, in 
whose name we act, will give to 
our works that efficiency, without 
which, the labours of a world du- 
ring ages, would be nothing. By 
your labours, parents will be inci- 
ted to teach their children to read, 
that they may enjoy the benefits 
which they have derived from reli- 
gious and moral treatises. The poor 
may start at seeing their spiritual 
state as it really is, as the Indian 
starts at seeing himself for the first 
time in a looking-glass, but will be 
encouraged by perceiving that the 
condition of their superiors in life, 
is not so enviable as they supposed. 
They will have some view of the 
heart-wounding evils which belong, 
more or less, to every class of men, 
and above all, they will perceive, 
that all men, of every description, 
are lying under the wrath of a just 
and omnipotent God, until they 
humble themselves with the unaf- 
fected simplicity of children, in 
penitence and sorrow, at the foot 
of the cross of Jesus Christ. They 
will be encouraged by knowing that 
it pleased the Almighty in his wis- 
dom and benevolence, to address 
the gospel particularly to them.— 
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They will be encouraged to look 
upon and educate their children 
with unwonted tenderness and care, 
when they read of the affecting 
command of the Saviour, in rela- 
tion to such littleones. They will 
viewjthem, not with desperate hope- 
lessness, as drudges for life in the 
kennel of poverty, but as beings 
whom that Saviour is desirous to 
make angels in heaven. There is 
a circumstance of great importance, 
and which many persons consider 
as calculated to frustrate the inten- 
tion of the disseminators of truth— 
namely, the indifference with which 
religious Tracts are received; and 
even after a considerable time, the 
seeming neglect with which they 
are treated. But there is a great 
deal of fallacy in this view of the 
matter. They may be neglected 
for a season, in the cottage, in the 
tavern, or in higher places; but 
there is, fortunately, a principle of 
curiosity in the human mind, which 
will certainly lead men, at some 
time or other, to take up their pa- 
pers and read them, as the mari- 
ner, who walking on the deck at mid- 
night, tired of looking abroad on 
the restless waste of waters around 
him, and remembering that he had 
some papers below in his chest, 
called tracts, went down and took 
them out, read them, was awaken- 
ed, humbled and repentant, and be- 
came the institutor of a social pray- 
er-meeting with his companions in 
subsequent voyages. In short, it 
is sufficient for us to know, that by 
the promises of the Bible, and our 
own very limited experience, that 
the distribution of these religious 
Tracts, is truly like bread cast up- 
on the waters; for certainly it has 
been, and shall be found after ma- 
ny days. Surely, Sir, when we 
consider these things seriously; 
when, in short, we consider the end, 
and then contemplate the means, 
as far as those means are depend- 
ent on human effort; Charity, even 
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in its coldest state, must be aston- 
ished that so little time and so lit- 
tle expense, can accomplish so 
much—can succeed in an extensive 
distribution of treatises containing 
every point of ethics suited to the 
condition and intellect of all the in- 
ferior classes, together with the 
soundest religiousinstruction which 
can be drawn from the inexhausti- 
ble sources of the!Bible. It is cer- 
tainly not surprising, but it is grat- 
ifying to see so many denomina- 
tions of Christians uniting to spread 
these works in every direction;— 
over the wide and trackless’ waste 
of the sea, as far as the ocean rolls 
its agitated waters—over uncivili- 
zed, as well as civilized lands— 
wherever, in short, human beings 
are to be found struggling with this 
world of sin and sorrow; your si- 
lent, but still eloquent messengers 
will speed their way, bearing with 
them the sovereign remedy—the 
Panacea for all earthly unhappi- 
ness—the glad: tidings that the 
Omnipotent Creator of innumerable 
suns and planets—He who directs 
all the majestic wonders of the uni- 
verse, has announced from the 
throne of Heaven, peace and good 
will towards men. And what will 
be the final result? All the ele- 
ments of purity and virtue, flow- 
ing from the sacrifice of a merciful 
and redeeming God, will paralyse 
and destroy the restless elements of 
temporal mischief and eternal death. 
Profligacy will hide its head; wealth 
will float upon the current of Christ- 
ian benevolence; worldly indigence 
will be forgotten in the riches of the 
Saviour; and from the splendid man- 
sions of plenty, to the humblest 
hut of poverty—from the tops of 
the mountains to the most secluded 
of the vallies, the notes of thanks- 
giving and praise shall be heard as- 
cending to Heaven. These re- 
sults, Sir, are not the suggestions 
of a heated imagination. They are 
the well-founded hopes of this and 
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similar Societies. I say well- 
founded, because reason dictates 
them; experience points to them; 
our Saviour himself commands us 
to cherish them. 


From the Christian Observer. 
ON THE DOUBLE SENSE OF 
PROPHECY. 

It is not without some fears lest 
I should incur the charge of pre- 
sumption, that I venture to lay be- 
fore your readers the result of my 
thoughts upon a question of so much 
importance as the double sense of 
prophecy. 1am aware, that amongst 
those especially who entertain the 
deepest reverence for the word of 
God, any reluctance to admit the 
secondary or spiritual sense of pro- 
phecy is met with a certain coldness 
and suspicion; as if the consequence 
must be injurious, if not to the truth 
of Scripture, at least to its impor- 
tance. Could I perceive the jus- 
tice of this opinion, I should cer- 
tainly feel bound to dismiss my 
present views at once. But, after 
all that has been said, I cannot avoid 
concluding, that the point in ques- 
tion—the double sense of prophecy 
—has been assumed where it ought 
to have been proved; that explana- 
tions of this shenoubitiin have been 
given before it has been clearl 
shewn that the phenomenon itself 
existed. I entreat, however, that 
this assertion may be received with 
an exception, most cordially made, 
relative to those predictions which 
have been declared in the New Tes- 
tament to bear a secondary mean- 
ing. The instances are few in num- 
ber; but they are not on that account 
to be treated with neglect. The 
question is, Do they form the ez- 
ception, or the rule? Were they 
meant to stand apart by themselves, 
an insulated class of prophetic wri- 
tings; or, on the contrary, to afford 
a key for the interpretation of other 
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propheeies? The whole field of pro- 
phecy, fertile as it is in matters of 
the deepest interest, scarcely offers 
a more important subject for discus- 
sion. 

Bishop Marsh is well known as 
the zealous advocate of the former, 
and, among orthodox divines, the 
least popular, opinion. I am better 
satisfied, I must admit, with his 
lordship’s conclusion, than with the 
argument upon which it stands: for 
aconclusion, although it may seem 
a paradox, often remains when its 
peaioes are destroyed; and _ his 
ordship’s is by no means a solitary 
instance of correct decisions unsup- 
ported by substantial proof. 

The argument cannot, from its 
length, be transferred to your pa- 
ges. His lordship, however, is of 
opinion, not merely that a double 
sense has not been shewn to exist; 
but, further, that its existence ne- 
ver can be shewn: that since the se- 
condary sense is not the literal one, 
it cannot be discovered by human in- 
genuity. ‘That there is no system 
whatever by which we can establish 
the existence of secondary senses; 
or by which, on the supposition of 
their existence, we can discover 
their real meaning*.”? But ‘‘in 
whatever case a passage of the Old 
Testament, which according to its 
strict and literal sense iis to 
some earlier event in the Jewish his- 
tory, is yet applied by Christ, or an 
Apostle of Christ, to what happen- 
ed in their days; and moreover so 
applied, as to indicate that the pas- 
sage is prophetic: of such passage 
we must conclude, on their authori- 
ty, that besides its plain and prima- 
ry sense, it has also a remote or se- 
condary sense. The difficulties 
which no human system can remove 
are, in such cases, removed b 
Divine power: the discoveries whic 
human reason attempts in vain, are 


_* Lectures on the Interpretation of the 
Bible, Lect. xX. Camp. 1828. 
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there unfolded by Divine intelli- 
gence.”” 

Why the learned prelate suppo- 
ses that the difficulties are such as 
no human system can remove, may 
be thus briefly explained: Before the 
argument as to the accomplishment 
of any given prophecy can be enter- 
tained, it is necessary to prove that 
the prophecy itself exists; or, in - 
other words, that the passage in 

uestion was designed to be prophe- 
tic. Now if we consider the pe- 
culiar character of prophecy in a 
secondary sense, we shall find that 
the existence of every such pro- 
phecy must be established before 
we can begin to argue about its ac- 
complishment. And to conduct 
such an argument is not quite so 
easy as many writers have imagin- 
ed; for when we attempt to discover 
a secondary sense, we go further 
than the words, the literal sense, 
the grammatical analysis, will car- 


: ry us. And if we say that a pro- 
p 


ecy relating, ina secondary sense, 
for example, to the Messiah. may 
be understood by us because we 
have the advantage of having seen its 
accomplishment, we argue, though 
unconsciously, from a petitio prin- 
cipii. (pp. 444. 8. 6.) © 

The oameed professor of divinit 
has, I think, been misled in this 
reasoning by the circumstance of 
his dislike of hypothesis. There is, 
however, a legitimate use of hypo- 
thesis perfectly consistent with the 
utmost severity of inductive argu- 
ment. There is a wide difference 
between conjectures used as the 
basis of argument, and conjecture 
employed as the ultimate solution 
of a difficulty: the former is always 
to be admitted; the latter to be as 
constantly opposed. Now the case 
before us is this: I meet with a 
certain passage which, it may be on 
very slight grounds, I take to be 
prophetic in a primary or a second- 
ary sense; for that is a point which 
does not affect the argument; the 
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question is, How am I to satisfy 
myself? Surely I may be allowed 
to compare the supposed prediction 
with events which have since occur- 
red: and is it not possible that I 
may find some one which so per- 
fectly fulfils the terms of the suppo- 
sed prophecy, that I cannot enter- 
tain a doubt but that the one was in- 
tended to foretell the other? Is it 
not now at least a reasonable con- 
clusion, that the coincidence was 
designed; that is, that the words in 
question were really prophetic? The 
probability that they are so will 
vary with the degree of accuracy 
with which their presumed fulfil- 
ment can be traced: but, to say 
the least, it is possible that I may 
discover an event so exactly des- 
cribed, and that in every minute 
circumstance, as to leave me assured 
on a very high, not to say the 
highest, degree of probable evi- 
dence, that I was right in my con- 
jecture; and that the passage before 
me is a prophecy fulfilled. Nor 
do I think that it can be fairly 
said, that—as a general rule—the 
advocates of the double sense *‘go 
further in their attempts to disco- 
ver the secondary meaning than 
the words, the literal sense, the 
grammatical analysis, will carry 
them.” This may be the case 
sometimes; perhaps in a majority 
of instances: but if it is not always 
the case, it proves nothing against 
the system. The Prophet Isaiah 
(chap. Ixv.) describes the introduc- 
tion of the Gospel dispensation un- 
der the figure of a new heavens and 
anew earth, wherein dwelleth right- 
eousness. (2 Pet. iii. hae Now if 
we apply this, as St. Peter has done, 
to the spiritual kingdom of heaven, 
the words carry us just as far as if 
we confine the accomplishment to 
the promulgation of the Gospel. In 
either sense, the interpretation is 
equally. clear: in fact, itis the same 
in both. 

I cannot, then, avail myself of 
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the high critical authority of Bishop 
Marsh. The possibility of ascer- 
taining the secondary sense—sup- 
posing it to exist—I see no reason 
to dispute: that it has actually, in 
any one instance, been discovered, 
I see as little reason to admit. If 
the subject were not involved, in the 
minds of many persons, in a most 
unreasonable prejudice, I should be 
satisfied with simply leaving it be- 
fore your readers to be decided by 
one experiment. Let an instance 
be produced in which a prediction 
—fulfilled already in one sense— 
has actually disclosed another sense 
in which it is again in a course of 
fulfilment. This will be a short 
and sufficient answer to every ob- 
jection: and I, for one, shall be 
grateful for the removal of my 
doubts. 

To those who hold the double in- 
terpretation, this will, no doubt, ap- 
pear to be an easy task. [If it be, 
I trust that some of your readers 
will at once accomplish it: and thus 
afford a triumphant refutation to 
my objections. But if a judgment 
may be formed from the success 
which has accompanied the attempts 
of Horsley, and of Hurd, it is a task 
which, though frequently attempted, 
has not yet been satisfactorily per- 
formed. I mention the names of these 
two learned prelates, because they 
have both attempted the removal of 
the difficulties which attend the 
twofold system of interpretation: 
each has attempted it on different 
grounds: both, [ venture. to affirm, 
have failed: and the mistakes of 
each of them are those not merely 
of the individuals themselves, but of 
large classes of interpreters. 

1. Bishop Horsley, advancing to 
the charge with his usual confi- 
dence, maintains, not merely that 
he has discovered ¢wo senses, but 
that he has ‘‘found in holy writa 
plain instance of a prophecy which 
bears more than a double meaning;” 
one that has ‘‘various accomplish- 
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ments, in events of various kinds, 
in various ages of the world.” It 
was not without much surprise that 
I discovered that, after all these 
strong assertions, his lordship had, 
in fact, either misunderstood the 
exact point of debate; or else had 
unconsciously shifted his ground in 
the course of his argument; and 
thus brought out a result, true in- 
deed and of great importance, but 
without the slightest reference to 
the question which he undertook 
to set at rest. 

The prediction which he brings 
forward with so much alleged cer- 
tainty, is that which fell from the 
expiring lips of Noah: ‘*Cursed be 
Canaan; a servant of servants shall 
he be unto his brethren.” This 
prophecy he maintains, had its ac- 
complishment, of which there can- 
not fe a doubt, in numerous events; 
in the triumphs of Rome, in Asia, 
and Africa; in the conquest of Alex- 
ander; and in the incursions of 
Scythians into the possessions of 
Shem. ‘‘The application,” he adds, 
“of the prophecy to any one of these 
events, bears all the characteristics 
of a true interpretation. Every 
one of these events must therefore 
pass with a believer for a true com- 
pletion*. ” 

Undoubtedly it must: but by no 
means for an entire completion; 
for an accomplishment so full and 
perfect as to admit of no additional 
circumstance. Had the question 
been, Whether any prophecy were 
so constructed as to admit of a 
gradual fulfilment; not confined to 
one event, but extending through a 
multitude; then indeed, his lord- 
ship’s case would have been in point, 
and his argument complete. But 
the question of a double sense is to- 
tally distinct from this. It is not, 
Whether, on the one hand, a pre- 
diction is by its nature incapable of 
embracing more than one distinct 


* Sermon XVII. on 2 Peteri. 20. 


and specific object; or, whether, on 
the other, it may extend through a 
long course of years, and point out 
a succession of events, all tending 
to one point, all centred in one 
purpose. No. The question ofa 
double sense is this: Whether a 
prophecy fulfilled in one sense, looks 
forward to another accomplishment 
in a sense entirely news utterly in- 
dependent of the former sense; not 
bearing on the same point, nor for- 
ming a part of the same dispensa- 
tion, nor referring to the same gen- 
eral design. Such are the prophe- 
cies to which a double sense is giv- 
en by the writers of the New Tes- 
tament; but such are not the pro- 

hecies brought forward by Bishop 

orsley, and other interpreters of 
the same class. When, for instance, 
St. Matthew applies to the slaugh- 
ter of the innocents a prediction 
which had already been accomplish- 
ed in the circumstances which at- 
tended the invasion of Nebuzar- 
adan, there is no connection be- 
tween the two events; no common 
interest by which they are united: 


they are—for any thing that we can. 


possibly discover—as unconnected 
as any two events which the world 
has ever witnessed. But in Noah’s 
prediction, all this is exactly invert- 
ed. The fall of Carthage and the 
conquests of Alexander are links in 
the same chain: we are able to trace 
a unity of purpose. For what was 
the object of the prediction?—To 
foretell the fortunes of Shem and 
Canaan throughout every age of 
time: that is, to conclude, and to 
point out every event in every age 
by which the humiliation of the one, 
and the superiority of the other, 
were to be maintained. Lord Ba- 
con has been quoted as an advocate 
for the double sense of prophecy. I 
am persuaded that, in this respect, 
injustice has been done to his me- 
mory. ‘The springing and germi- 
nant accomplishment,” of which he 
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speaks*, is no other than the grad- 

ual completion we trace in such pro- 
Hatt as this of the patriarch 
oah. 

2. Bishop Hurd is equally confu- 
sed and unsatisfactory. His illus- 
tration of the double sense of pro- 
phecy is, I think, a sufficient proof 
that upon that one interesting point 
he has not reasoned with his usual 
clearness. Your readers are no 
doubt acquainted with it. He makes 
the supposition, that about the time 
of Romulus, a series of prophets had 
been commissioned to foretell the 
future splendour of Rome under its 
consular government; but that God, 
having determined to place the Ro- 
man nation for a while under the 

oke of regal government, had also 
instructed his prophets to predict 
the wars and other occurrences of 
that period of their history. Would 
it surprise us, then, he asks, ‘‘if the 
prophets, in dilating on this part of 
their scheme, should, in a seconda- 
ry sense, predict the more splendid 
part of it? That, having the whole 
equally presented to their view, 
they should anticipate the glories of 
their free state, even in a prophecy 
which directly concerned their re- 
galand much humbler successes? that 
In commenting on their petty victo- 
ries over the Sabins and Latins, they 
should drop some hints that point- 
ed at their African and Asiatic tri- 
umphsf?”’ 

Descriptions of victory, triumph, 
and conquest, are of so general a 
kind, that, unless they are limited 
by the mention of particular names 
or circumstances, it will always be 
difficult to ascertain, not so much 
the precise events which they do, 
as the similar occurrences which 


they do not, predict. On this ac- 


count Bishop Hurd’s ingenious il- 
lustration is, perhaps, the most fa- 


* Advancement of learning, quoted by 
Hurd. Vol. 1. p. 66. 


T Sermon III. on the Study of the Pro- 
phecies. 
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vourable to his views that could be 
chosen. And yet how far does it 
extend? Merely to shew the possi- 
bility—for it is nothing more—that 
in a prophecy directed to one seene 
of things, some hints may be dropt, 
to use his lordship’s words, which 
point to another and a different 
scene. Bishop Horsley stumbled 
over the unperceived impediments 
of a progressive interpretation: 
Bishop Hurd lies prostrate upon 
the slippery ground of intermingled 
prophecy. 
he frequent, abrupt, and rapid 
changes of time, place, and person, 
are amongst the most striking and 
most peculiar features of prophecy. 
Now the illustration before us is a 
very good one, if the intention be to 
explain the manner of these transi- 
tions: but 1 fear it will serve no o- 
ther purpose. Itloses sight of the 
double interpretation, and applies 
itself entirely to another question. 
It is not enough to shew that while 
the Prophet is speaking upon one 
subject he throws out some hints up- 
on another. It requires not (I speak 
it with reverence) the skill of a pro- 
phet to effect such a combination as 
this. It isno more than every man, 
who writes or speaks, can do, as 
soon as he is warmed and elevated 
to the figurative style; for then he 
digresses from the contemplation of 
the scene professedly before him, 
and shews you by hints, figures, and 
illustrations, that he has travelled 
to other, and perhaps widely re- 
mote, occurrences. 
His lordship should have made it 
7 es oe that the texture of pro- 
phecy is woven with different threads 
of various shades, which though of- 
ten combined are always distinct: — 
he should have shewn, to keep up 
the figure, that in different lights 
the same thread appeared in various 
colours: he should have shewn that 
what was predicted of the Sabins, 
was equally applicable to the Afri- 
cans; that the prophecy which de- 
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clared itself to belong to the Latins 
did, with equal truth, belong to the 

eriod of the Asiatic triumphs. 

his would have been to the pur- 
pose: it would have been a double 
sense. ‘The other is nothing more 
than an interwoven sense, which is 
apparent through most parts of the 
prophetic pages; and which has, in 
many writers besides his lordship, 
been produced as evidence—which 
it certainly is not—in favour of the 
double sense of prophecy. 

On the whole, I beg with defer- 
ence to submit the conclusion, that 
(excepting those prophecies which 
are declared in Scripture to have a 
twofold interpretation,) we have no 
evidence to support the doctrine of 
a double sense. We have prophe- 
cies extending through large por- 
tions of time, and applying to nu- 
merous events. And we have pro- 

hecies in which two different sub- 
jects are alternately presented; con- 
tiguous sentences referring to dif- 
ferent scenes. But neither of these 
cases are those of a double inter- 
pretation, in the sense in which the 
words are applied to the few predic- 
tions understood under the old dis- 
pensation in one way, and explained 
under the new in another; and un- 
doubtedly accomplished in both. 

At all events, t think it would be 


Sermon, delivered in the Rotunda of the 
University of Virginia, on Sunday, 
May 24, 1829. .On the occasion of the 
deaths of nine young Men, who fell 
victims to the diseases which visited 
that place during the summer of 1828, 
and the followimg winter. By Rev. 
Wittiam Meape, D. D. Assistant 
Bishop elect for the Diocess of Vir- 
ginia. Charlottesville, 1829. 


We congratulate the religious 
community on the appearance in 
print, of the sermon above named. 


Review of Dr. Meade’s Sermon. 
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wise, till the point is clearly deci- 
ded, to sink the argument——ifit can 
be so called—in favour of the two- 
fold sense, which proceeds upon the 
air of dignity, splendour, and pro- 
foundness, which it is supposed to 
throw over the word of God. For 
it would be just as easy, and in my 
opinion quite as forcible, to advance 
on the other hand, that the simpli- 
city of a single interpretation is 
more conducive to the true dignity 
of the Divine Author of prophecy 
than any complication of meanings. 
But neither the one nor the other of 
these considerations ought to weigh 
with the enquirer. I fear they alike 
indicate some wish to avoid the a 
fence of the Cross. They are alike 
improper, when applied to a Book 
which is altogether Divine, and 
which stands in need of no other 
commendation. And after all—to 
use the simple, but expressive, lan- 
guage of Butler—the Bible ts what 
wt is. We can add nothing to its 
splendour: nor should the attempt 
be made. It becomes us rather to 
be satisfied with truth in its simplest 
form,—that form in which it most 
fre saad appears. and to ‘receive 
with meekness the engrafted word, 
which is able to save our souls.” 
I. B. M. 






It has been loudly called for, both by 
many who bear ‘it delivered, and 
many who were not sohappy. We 
were, ourselves, of the latter num- 
ber. 

- Sermons, it has been remarked, 
almost proverbially, are in little 
demand, and dull. of sale. But 
whatever of truth there may be in 
the observation, generally applied, 
we are confident that an exception 
may be challenged, in respect to 
the one now before us. ‘The preach- 
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er, the occasion, the theatre of ac- 
tion, and the subject matter itself, 
in combination, fix an interest here 
somewhat unusual, and will elicit 
the attention, and command the 
approbation of a discerning public. 
As to the preacher, few have heard 
him, even on ordinary occasions, 
and have not felt and acknowledg- 
ed his power. And the station, 
which he at present occupies in re- 
lation to the Church in the Dio- 
cess of Virginia, places him, in con- 
nexion with this subject, prominent- 
ly before the eye of the Christian 
public. It may not be impertinent 
to state, that the day before he deli- 
vered this sermon, he had been e- 
lected Assistant Bishop of the Dio- 
cess of Virginia; and from a care- 
ful perusal of the discourse, the 
candid reader will judge of the 
value of the ‘*proof” he has given of 
that high ‘‘ministry” to which he 
had been designated so recently, 
and upon whose awfully responsible 
offices he has since entered. Our 
humble judgment is, that the au- 
thor of this discourse will be faith- 
ful—will ‘‘endeavour to do right,” 
{to adopt his own simple, yet elo- 
quent style in the preface to the 
sermon.) As to the station occu- 
pied by the preacher, and the oc- 
casion employed; the theatre of ac- 
tion, and the deeply affecting events 
which he was engaged in solemni- 
zing, he has himself so happily de- 
fined them, that we cannot do bet- 
ter in presenting the subject to our 
readers, than in adopting his own 
language. Dr. Meade was ‘‘spe- 
cially invited, by the officers of an 
interesting and important public 
Institution, to deliver a discourse 
on the occasion of two most afflict- 
ive dispensations of Providence, 
which had swept into untimely 
raves a number of the hopeful 
youths confided to their care.” 
The only question presented for 
consideration, must have been that 
which he himself states, viz: ‘how 
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should the occasion be improved?”’ 
Truly, religiously. Such was the 
design of the invitation, and in this 
way alone could it be faithfully re- 
sponded to. The motto of the 
preacher could have been no other 
than that adopted on a different oc- 
casion—‘*‘what the Lord saith, that 
will I speak.” 

To this motto, in our humble 
opinion, he has been faithful, not 
erring, either in the choice of his 
text and subject, or in the manner 
of improving them; ‘‘not going be- 
yond the word of God,” nor ‘‘pre- 
sumptuously interpreting the ways 
of God.” Disclaiming ‘‘novelty,” 

ursuing the ‘‘beaten track,” he 
lie neither erred himself in this 
matter, nor led others ‘‘astray”’ 
from the path of divine truth. A 
candid public will approve his 
work; and the God whom he 
serves, we doubt not, has already 
accepted it. 

We should be dealing disingen- 
uously with our readers, were we 
to proceed further without advert- 
ing to the peculiar constitution of 
the University of Virginia, or rath- 
er to one of its most prominent fea- 
tures. This is, the designed omis- 
sion of all religious associations or 
connexions oflicially recognized, 
either by the Legislature, the 
Board of Visiters, or the Faculty. 

The reasons assigned for this 
rule or order, we are not going to 
discuss at large, though some allu- 
sion to it is certainly due, in com- 
mon justice to all the parties con- 
cerned. Let the blame, if any 
there be, fall where it belongs.— 
The reason, then, for the rule, ex- 
cluding from the University of 
Virginia, all official religious recog- 
nitions, is found in the fact, that 
the Institution, being the common 
property of the state, and conse- 
quently, of all the different denomi- 
nations of Christians, no theologi- 
cal appointment can be made, nor 
any regular religious services be 
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maintained there, which will not 
operate partially with regard to the 
denominations not employed, and 
unjustly, so far as they may be 
considered as possessed of a pro- 
prietary right in the funds of the 
State. 

Such is the fact alleged, and the 
argument in connexion. In con- 
formity with this view, as is known, 
the Institution is utterly destitute 
of any religious services or moral 
sanctions* provided by authority. 

How far the reasons of state as- 
signed, should weigh in this mat- 
ter of such vital import to the best 
interests of our youth and our coun- 
try at large, we have not time to 
consider. But supposing them to 
be worth as much as they assume 
to be, when we come to view the 
subject further, a difficulty arises, 
which, to our minds at least, is in- 
superable. It may be thus stated. 
The public sentiment—the com- 
mon feeling of our country, is deci- 
dedly in favour of religion under 
some one or other of its forms; and 
this sentiment and feeling revolts 
from the idea of confiding our 

outh, at the most critical period of 
ife, to walls where the voice of 
prayer is never heard; where the 
duties of piety are never distinct- 
ively and authoritatively enforced; 
and to a circle of sciences, in which 
the main link, that which gives 
grace aud beauty to the whole or- 
der, and to all their only real 
worth, is not recognized. We 
mean, the science of holy living 
and holy dying. Such being the 
temper of the community in regard 
to this matter, (be it right or wrong, 
it cannot affect the point at issue, ) 
the question may well be asked, 
‘‘can this, or any other literary In- 
stitution prosper, erected upon such 
a basis, and conducted upon such 


*It is understood that Divine service, 
and asermon, invited by the Faculty, 
are occasionally had in the Rotunda— 
generally, every Sunday morning. 
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principles?” Now, if, to this ques- 
tion, our answer be in the negative, 
and that, too, without reference to 
those higher principles appealed to 
in the sermon, an admitting the 
reasons of State already noticed, 
to be good, we are brought to this 
singular conclusion, viz:—the Le- 
gislature is utterly incompetent, 
under the present modifications of 
Society, and the prevailing religi- 
ous belief, to establish, and sustain 
in prosperity, any literary Institu- 
tion, for the education of youth. 
The argument, in few words, is 
simply this: the State, in her sci- 
entific and literary foundations, 
must in justice, omit all religious 
recognitions—the people have no 
confidence in such foundations, 
and will not support them, and 
they must consequently fail; there- 
fore, the State is incompetent to 
all such purposes. Whether this 
conclusion flows legitimately from 
the premises, we are little concern- 
ed. ‘The truth is, the University 
of Virginia has not the public con- 
fidence; otherwise, its walls would 
have been, long since, overflowed 
and overflowing. Almost every 
man is conscious of this within 
himself, though few are bold to 
speak it. And this want of public 
confidence is to be resolved into the 
causes already noticed. We do 
not, and it would be ungenerous 
and untrue in any, to charge this 
fault upon the Professors of that In- 
stitution, or to hold them .implica- 
ted in any degree beyond the 
weight and influence of their own 
private and publicexample. They 
are among the governed; they are 
themselves controlled by superior 
powers; they are the sufferers, and 
the greatest sufferers, from the de- 
ficiency complained of; and more- 
over, we happen to know, bya per- 
sonal acquaintance with some of 
those gentlemen, that the great de- 
fect is not unseen, nor unacknowl- 


edged, nor undeplored by them. 
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Nor do we speak unadvisedly, when 
we say, that their own private (un- 
official efforts have not been want- 
ing to remedy the defect. Highly 
gifted as they are by nature, and 
scarcely ranking second to any in 
the departments of literature and 
science, they must have felt that 
their powers have not been duly ap- 
preciated, nor commanded that en- 
couragement to which they were 
justly entitled. And what would 
be more natural, than that they 
should be startled to enquire, ‘and 
wherefore?’ In these sentiments, 
it is presumed Dr. Meade would 
unite with us, and there is nothing, 
either in his character or in his 
sermon, to justify a different opin- 
ion. 

If the Professors, then, are not 
justly at fault in this matter, let 
us look to their superiors in pow- 
er, and see how they stand affected 
by the case. 

With the private religious senti- 
ments of the Visiters, we have no- 
thing to do. They, like others, 
are answerable for them to Him 
alone, before whom all stand or 
fall. And though some of them 
are known to stand high in the 
public estimation, for piety; and 
all are believed to be friendly to 
religion; yet we know not, if any 
efforts have been made by ‘them 
conjointly, to supply in the Uni- 
versity, that deficit of which they, 
in common with others, must be 
sensible, and which we know some 
of them seriously lament. Attempts 
were certainly made by the illus- 
trious founder of the Institution, 
and persevered in with manifest 
sincerity and characteristic zeal, 
to secure to the University such re- 
ligious associations and connexions 
as would meet and satisfy the wishes 
of the community at large, and be 
consistent at the same time, with the 
Sata principle previously ac- 

nowledged. Othersof the Board of 
Visiters (perhaps all) have con- 
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curred in his views, and contribu- 
ted to effectuate them. 

Accordingly, a public invitation 
was given to the different religious 
denominations, to establish, near 
the University, their respeetive 
Theological Schools. Private ap- 
plications were also made to differ- 
ent individuals, in furtherance of 
this object; and the subject is 
known to have been unofficially in- 
troduced into some public assem- 
blies of Clergy, and partially dis- 
cussed among them. In the invi- 
tation alluded to, proffers were 
made, which were supposed to be 
deserving of attention, but which 
were, nevertheless, in strict ac- 
cordance with the neutral principle 
originally adopted; and in addition 
to this, some of the Professors, 
with a spirit of liberality which de- 
serves not to be forgotten, express- 
ed to the writer of this article, their 
readiness to confer, gratuitously, 
the benefit of their lectures on any 
students of Theology in the suppo- 
sed establishment. These things 
are known, and, being known, it 
is but justice to state them. 

Having thus sketched the histo- 
ry of the University, so far as, in 
its general constitution, it stands 
in disconnexion with religion; we 
must beg our readers to go with us 
a little, while we advert to the 
views and motives which would be 
likely to occupy the mind of a faith- 
ful minister of Jesus Christ, invi- 
ted, as was Dr. Meade, to officiate 
at the University, on so melancho- 
ly an occasion. 

These will be best discovered in 
the transcript of them, which he 
has given us in his sermon. They 
would necessarily be beyond even 
his own control, arising out of the 
existing state of things, and press- 
ed upon his mind by solemn con- 
victions of duty and high responsi- 
bility. That state of things, as we 
conceive, called imperatively for 


the course pursued by Dr. M. and 
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required the principles advocated, our Jov’d book, and shootin 

to be prominently set forth. The athwart our path in all its varie 

extensive prevalence of scepticism, and ever-varying mazes, serves to 
and the well-known predisposition check, to cheer or toconsole; and 
of the human heart, and especially there is a darkness superinduced, 
of youth, to adopt loose notions of which no light of human science 
religion, and to throw off its salu- can displace; no philosophy of this 
tary restraints; the affectation of world irradiate; and we shall have 
novelty and singularity; of acting lost that for which nothing can com- 
and thinking by rules different from eae We say then, that Dr. 
those adopted by the majority of Meade, in consistency with his 
mankind, so well known; all these Bible, and his own principles and 
would have a powerful influence in feelings, could have done no less 
impelling the mind of a preacher, on the occasion before us, than to 
situated as was the author of this adopt and exhibit, in full relief, 
discourse, to the very train of the doctrine of a special provi- 
thought which he adopted, and toa dence; and this, too, in strict ap- 
similar treatment and use of the plication to the affliction he was 
text which he chose. ‘The passage engaged in solemnizing. 

would not have been inappropriate But it is time that we permit 
even in the event of any common him to speak for himself; and we 
calamity, and it was peculiarly doubt not, that from the few ex- 
adapted to the occasion before us. .tracts which our limits will allow 
The general principle adopted in us to make, our readers will be in- 
the sermon, is that laid down by duced to procure and peruse the 
our blessed Lord, where he says, whole discourse. There is some- 
‘‘the hairs of your head are num- thing peculiarly touching in the 
bered, and the sparrow falls not simplicity with which he leads on 
unnoticed of your heavenly Fa- to his subject, in the following re- 
ther;”” the same as expressed by marks. 

the Psalmist, where he says, 

‘‘Thou shalt not be afraid of any ‘fT need not tell how the hearts of fond 


: parents and brothers and sisters were 
terror by night, nor for the arrow agonized by the dreadful intelligence, 


that flieth by day; there shall no that those from whom they had so lately 
evil happen unto thee, neither shall parted in tears, hoping soon to meet in 
any plague come nigh thy dwell- smiles, were to be seen no more upon 
ing;” it is, in a word, the very prin- earth. I need not tell how the hearts of 


ciple most prominently exhibited friends and professors sunk down within 


them, at the thought of the calamitous 
throughout the whole sacred vol- effect. which this dispensation might pro- 


ume. Prophets, and all holy men duce on the institution itself. 

have ever acknowledged it, and ‘‘At the appointed period, a goodl 
been actuated by it in all their la- number of youths re-assembled at this 
bours of faith, and offices of chari- seat of learning, and the hearts of friends 
ty and love. Obliterate from the and teachers and patrons were encoura- 


. é' . _. ged. None dreamed of sickness at a sea- 
Scriptures the sublime and conso-" oo) When health is every where a com- 


ling doctrine of a divine Provi- mon blessing; but even at this time of 
dence, specially applied for the good fancied security, a second and heavier 
of man and the glory of God, and wowasathand. A disease, uncommon 
you leave at once, a hideous and _insome of its features, most malignant in 


. ood. its character, and often baffling the skill 
alarming blank, which ‘no human of physicians, appeared within the inclo- 


ingenuity can supply; extinguish sures of this institution; and six more are 
this bright ray which falls from now numbered among the dead. Again 
heaven, illuminating every page of must the hearts of fond parents and bro- 
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thers and sisters be agonized. Again 
must numbers hasten away from the 
place of death; some, alas! bearing to 
their homes the fatal disease, and on- 
ly permitted te yield to their unhappy 
parents and relatives, the melancholy 
satisfaction of beholding them die.— 
And now again must the halls of instruc- 
tion be closed, and the hearts of the bold- 
est friends and defenders die away with- 
in them.” p. 7 & 8. 


Proceeding to the body of the 
sermon, we find the preacher, un- 
der the full and just conviction, 
that ‘‘afllictions come not of the 
dust,” laying down the following 
proposition:—‘*We assert the gen- 
eral and particular providence of 
God; the former, necessarily in- 
cluding the latter.”? In supporting 
this principle, which we eit al- 
ready stated to be interwoven in 
the inmost structure of our most 
holy faith, and without which, it 
becomes at once, *‘monstrum hor- 
rendum, informe, ingens, cui lu- 
men ademptum,” Dr. M. opposes, 
with his usual felicity of manner, 
‘sthe Philosophy of the Bible’’ re- 
lating to the subject, to the doc- 
trines of those who reject the prin- 
ciple, and resolve all terrestrial 
events into an inexorable and un- 
yielding fate, or the wild vagaries 
of an undefinable and inexplicable 
something, called chance. This 
latter term, we find it difficult to 
analyze, though others may be more 
happy in their conceptions. With 
the former, we happen to,be more 
familiar, as ithas been made, under 
a different designation, the promi- 
nent dogma of a system of feficions 
belief. From the difficulties and 
absurdities in which we are involv- 
ed by the adoption, whether of the 
notions of the fatalist, or of the shuf- 
fling and hap-hazard system, which 
is, after all, but Atheism professed, 
we are happily relieved, if we con- 
sent to follow the ideas introduced 
by Dr. M. where he says, ‘‘His 

od’s) power made out of nothing, 
all things that are; the mightiest pla- 
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net that rolls in the highest heav- 
ens, and the most trivial insect 
that floats in the air; as He first 
made, so He still preserves and 
governs every thing, permitting 
nothing to escape his notice, or get 
beyond the reach of his govern- 
ment; granting no independent ex- 
istence or power to the greatest or 
least object in the universe; every 
thing which occurs, being under 
his direction. We must go to the 
land of miracles, of Prophets, of 
visions, of angelic embassies, of re- 
markable mercies and judgments; 
and we must open the book where 
these things are written down by 
men of God, in order to correct 
and strengthen our faith in God’s 
providence. There, we find God 
everywhere, and in every thing, 
moving and directing, blessing or 
cursing. ‘I form thelight and I 
create darkness; I make peace, and 
I create evil; I the Lord do all 
these things.’”? Though Dr. M.° 
has told us in his preface, that he 
claims nothing in this discourse as 
original, yet we are inclined to 
dissent on this subject, if not as 
regards the main principle upon 
which his sermon has been framed, 
yet certainly, in respect of the fol- 
lowing remarks, introduced by 
way of illustration. 


*‘What more common than lotteries, 
or games of chance, as they are styled. 
But surely God is not in these? The 
lovers and advocates thereof have never 
dreamed that God exerted a superintend- 
ing care over such things. To many, 
this would be no commendation of them. 
Let us open the first and truest of histo- 
ries, and there we shall learn their divine 
origin, and how entirely they are subjec- 
ted to the Providence of God, and there 
may we also see how shamefully they 
have been diverted from their first and 
holiest purposes, and prostituted to 
Atheism and crime, and made the instru- 
ments of fraud, of beggary and wretch- 
edness. 

“The lot, or lottery was appointed by 
God himself, for the decision of certain 
questions not so readily or happily deter- 
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mined in the usual way. It was the 
method which God adopted for decla- 
ring his own will in the question to be de- 
cided. The appeal was religiously made 
to him who has said, ‘the lot is cast into 
the lap, but the whole disposing thereof 
is of the Lord.’ Thus were the lands of 
Canaan divided by lot to the several fa- 
milies of Israel. Thus when Judas fell 
from the apostleship by transgression, the 
appeal was made to God by lot, whether 
Matthias or Barnabas should be chosen. 
Abused as this ordinance has been to 
purposes of most.unrighteous gain, or un- 
hallowed pleasure, still God has not put 
at away from him or set it at liberty from 
his hands. The whole machinery.is still 
in his hands and the disposal of every 
card, and ticket, and die, is of the Lord. 
O, little does the infatuated gambler 
know, that a holy God is so near him, 
overlooking his hand, disposing the cards, 
arranging the dice and turning the wheel 
of fortune, as itis called. He thinks that 
he is appealing to some other Deity or 
principle, or mysterious unintelligible 
thing, called chance, or fortune, which 
decides his fate, but in reality it is the 
one only true God who decides the game 
according to his righteous judgment. 
He does not look on with complacency, 
my brethren, he does not bless this un- 
worthy and forbidden means of acqui- 
ring that honest livelihood which we are 
commanded to earn bythe sweat of our 
brow; he cannot approve this coveting 
our neighbor’s goods, or this shameful 
waste of our own precious time; but still 
is he present; and so far from ministering 
to our vices or giving countenance to the 
same, he does most dreadfully revenge 
this abuse of his own institution; this 
Atheistic appeal to some unknown God. 
Our pleasant vices are made instruments 
of severest scourging. Has not God 
poured out his fury on this profanation, 
my brethren? O, think upon the thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands in our 
land, who have been utterly ruined in 
soul, body and estate by this very evil. 
O, think upon the fair prospects of hope- 
ful youths, which have been blasted by 
maddening play! 0, think upon the 
beggared wives and children, the ruin- 
ed families, and alienated estates, and 
blasted characters, which may be ascri- 
bed to this very Demon of play, and then 
say if God has not terribly avenged him- 
self on those who have worshipped ano- 
ther God; or else acknowledge that this 
God of chance is some horrid Jugger- 


naut, said only to smile when he beholds 
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the blood of the victims who are crushed 
beneath the wheels of his car, or some 
bloody Moloch who delights in little in 
fants’,cries.” pp. 11 & 12. 


Should these pages meet the eye 
of any sephaectt or casual game- 
ster, which we can scarcely dare 
hope, we would affectionately beg 
such an one to transcribe upon his 
heart the foregoing observations, and 
never to suffer them to depart from 
his recollections. We would be 
any fond parent, solicitous an 
fearful for the future honour and 
welfare, and the eternal salvation 
of his child, amid much abounding 
evil, and exposed to be allured into 
the haunts of gamblers, and train- 
ed in the way which leads down to 
the gates of death—of hell: such a 
parent, we would entreat to direct 
the attention of his child to the 
above remarks; and while he is yet 

ure from the dreaded evil, so to 
imprint them on his memory, that 
they shall never be forgotten.— 
Could they be suspended by some 
invisible agent, in the hall, and 
amid the throng of gamblers at the 
midnight hour, an effect would be 
produced, similar to that, where 
the hand stood upon the wall, in- 
scribing confusion, dismay and 
death on the impious votaries of 
pleasure below. 

The doctrine ofa particular provi- 
dence, it is well argued, is neces- 
sarily involved in the acknowledg- 
ment of a general providential 
care; and for ourselves, we would 
as soon expect the affairs of our 
great Republic to be managed with- 
out reference to them in detail— 
we would as soon look for the salu- 
tary discipline of the laws to be en- 
forced without any regard being 
had to individual offences, and in- 
dividual offenders; as, that the or- 
der of nature should be maintained 
and a moral care exercised over the 
world, independently of any effect- 
ive control over the various parts 
which constitute the mighty machi- 
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nery of the Universe, and the mor- 
al agents which inhabit it. 

Again it has been urged, that 
the doctrine of a particular provi- 
dence clashes with those principles 
which go to establish the fro agen- 
cy of man. But to us, there ap- 
pears no more difficulty in suppo- 
sing man to be controlled and goy- 
erned as a free agent, than in be- 
lieving him to have been originally 
created one; no more difficulty in 
applying to him, as such, the spe- 
cial providence of God, than in the 
application to him, for the purposes 
of control, of reward and punish- 
ment, of the common laws of civil 
society. 

In illustration, it may be remark- 
ed, and in reference to the abound- 
ing evil, that God, while he cannot 
suggest that which isjsinfyl, may 

et control wicked designs; may 
frustrate them; may divert men 
from their sinful purposes; may 
cause the fatal blow to fall where 
it was not aimed; to recoil upon the 
head of him who inflicts it, and for 
his own good; or convert it to the 
benefit of the undeserving sufferer. 

Dr. Meade has given us 18) 
a glowing description of the wretch- 
edness of Atheistic France, during 
the convulsions which razed the 
foundations of her throne, and 
shook her to her very centre. 

Speaking of the infidel conspira- 
tors in that bloody tragedy, he 
says, 


“Deep laid were their schemes, and well 
concerted all their plans. Their war was 
against every thing holy, every thing 
venerable, against every throne and eve- 

altar; but their favourite motto was, 
O, how I shudder to utter it, ‘crush the 
wretch,’ meaning thereby the blessed 
Author of our Religion. This, brethren, 
was the watchword of Voltaire and his 
impious band of sworn foes to religion. 
They made France and the countries 
around, to swarm with books, and maga- 
zines, and papers, and small tracts, which 
insidiously dealt out the deadly poison 
in such portions and with such mixtures 
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as was deemed most advisable. The poi- 

son took effect; the contagion spread far 

and wide; among all classes a general in- 
fection prevailed; a restlessness and dis- 
content under all institutions, civil and 
religious, began to agitate the minds of 
men. Reformation, change, was the cry 
on every side, and throughout the land. 

The new philosophy was filled with migh- 
ty promises ofthe return of golden ages or 
of still more enchanting ones, under the 
guidance of reason. The perfectibility 
of man, was the beautiful theme on which 
the philosophers delighted to descant; 

and the lovely vision which floated be- 
fore the fancies of their deluded votaries, 
to be realised when all the follies, and 
prejudices, and dull ceremonies of reli- 
gion should be done away. I need not 
tell you, my brethren, that there wasa 
public, national renunciation of religion 
by the decree of the leaders in this hea- 
ven-daring revolution; that the holy Sab- 
bath was abolished or extended to a lon- 
ger period; that the temples of God were 
shut up, and his priests murdered; that 
death was proclaimed to be an eternal 
sleep; that the goddess of reason was set 
up in form of alewd prostitute in the 
great hall of Atheistic legislation, as more 
worthy to be worshipped than the great 
Jehovah; that profane hymns were sung 
in honour of deified reason. ~ And need I 
tell you, niy hearers, of other events that 
were transpiring at that time, or soon fol- 
lowed after in the train of such awful im- 
pieties? Need I ask, where, in the histo- 
ry of man, are to be found such horrible 
atrocities as were then committed, and in 
the sacred but abused names of liberty 
and reason? It pleased the Almighty to 
let loose these monsters of impiety against 
each other after they had been madden- 
ed with the blood of those more innocent 
ones, who were the first victims of their 
fury. The slightest difference of senti- 
ment, orthe least opposition of interest, 
was enough to rouse all their rage against 
each other, and they were executed by 
thousands, on a new and improved method 
of decapitation. The streets of Paris flow- 
ed, and the rivers of France were deeply 
died with the blood of her citizens, till, 
at length, wearied with crime, sickened 
with carnage, and seeing no hope of 
better things, the poor deceived nation, 
which had waged war against all govern- 
ment, and all religion, sunk down in to the 
arms of a military despotism, and return- 
ed back to the bosom of the corruptest 
church in Christendom. The _ nation 
could not exist without religion. Such 
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ever has been, and ever must be, the is- 
sue of every attempt on the part of man, 
whether as a sect of philosophers or a 
nation of infidels, to renounce allegiance 
to Heaven and live without God, inthe 
world. But itis high time that I come to 
the application of this discourse.” p. 19. 


Nor are we startled at the objec- 
tion to a particular providence, 
which supposes it a degradation on 
the part of God to be thus employ- 
ed, or thus to appoint his heavenly 
rae in this, the majesty and the 
g ory of God are magnified, inas- 
much as, while a general superin- 
tendence is maintained by him, he 
proves himself capable, at the same 
time, of making a special applica- 
tion of his power to each, even the 
minutest part of his creation.— 
Equal to the greatest care and high- 
est exertion of Almighty power, he 
is not above the least. ‘They who 
deny the doctrine of a particular 
providence, we strongly suspect, 
are not aware of the consequences 
to which this denial necessarily 
leads them. It involves, as we 
have already shown, the rejection 
of any providential care on the part 
of God, over the world he has 
made, and his moral agents whose 
probation is appointed in it; it de- 
nies that man is subject to any dis- 
cipline here by way of preparation for 
an hereafter, and opposes the idea of 
ajudgment to come. For we may 
well ask, if no special notice is 
given to the individual character 
and conduct of man, how suitable 
applications can be made to him for 
his correction and improvement, 
in which are found the very essence 
of a probatory state? And again; 
if, to the eye of God, a man, any 
man is lost in the aggregate mass, 
and his thoughts and words and ac- 
tions are not subject, in their pro- 

ress, to the divine inspection, how 
e shall be judged, punished, or re- 
warded, according to his specific 
character; ‘‘according to the deeds 
done in the body?” The argument 
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which has been raised by Boling- 
broke and’other enemies of religion, 
confounding a particular providence 
with miraculous interpositions, has 
been so well treated, and so full 
answered, by Mr. Leland, in his 
admirable view of Deistical writers, 
and by others, that we conceive it 
unnecessary to discuss the subject 
here. Enough, we trust, has been 
said, to direct the public attention 
to this admirable sermon of the 
Rev. Dr. Meade, and to induce a 
candid and careful perusal of its 
interesting pages. We are espe- 
cially anxious that it should fall in- 
to the hands of our youth, to whom 
it is solemnly dedicated by the au- 
thor, ‘in the hope that they will 
not so much consider its imperfec- 
tions, as the good intention which 
dictated it, and the important sub- 
jects it presents to their candid 
consideration. ” 

We are yet unwilling to lay a- 
side this interesting sermon. We 
regret that we have not room for 
more copious extracts. We should 
be pleased to spread the whole mat- 
ter on our pages; but, for the pre- 
sent, must be satisfied with a few 
quotations illustrative of the prin- 
ciple upon which it has been con- 
ducted. 

There is observable in it, some- 
thing of carelessness, as to the style, 
which we would have been pleased 
to see corrected, before it went to 
the press; but as the author has 
himself made acknowledgment and 
apology for this, (circumstances re- 
quiring it to be published as deliv- 
ered) we willingly suspend our cen- 
sure. However, it is the senti- 
ment, after all, which constitutes 
the only substantial value of any 
subject; and by this, the public will 
estimate the sermon of Dr. Meade. 
What the peculiar “circumstances 
of the case were, that required the 
sermon to be published without al- 
teration or improvement,” he has 
not informed us, and therefore they 
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do not fall legitimately within the 
range of our remarks. 

aving disposed of the doctrine 
of a particular Providence, and con- 
trasted with it the opposite system 
of unbelief, Dr. M. proceeds to ex- 
amine into the tendencies of the two 
principles involved; not in the way 
of metaphysical speculation, but by 
real experiments actually had, and 
fresh in the remembrance of many 


of the gh generation of man- 
kind. We select the following re- 


marks, introductory to this part of 
his subject. 


“Strange and inconsistent as it may 
seem, yet have infidels, even while zeal- 
ously asserting the truth of their scheme 
and the falsity of its opposite, acknow- 
ledged that theirs would not answer for 
mankind; that it would neither promote 
the virtue nor happiness of mankind; and 
that it would be better to encourage the 
delusion of Christianity, by reason of the 
kindlier influence which it exerts over 
the order, the peace, the purity and hap- 
piness of mankind. It becomes us to be 
thankful for thé concession, and to give 
them all due credit for that generosity 
which would leave us in possession of a 
sweet and purifying hope, which all their 
arguments are unable toshake. But we 
cannot forbear, in return, to ask them, 
what idea is this which they must enter- 
tain of the all-wise and great and true 
God, who cannot lie, that he should have 
so constructed the moral world, that false- 
hood, a mere fabrication of priestcraft, 
should exert a happier and more moral- 
izing influence over it than truth itself? 
Let infidels think of this and then be a- 
shamed of the God in whom‘they believe, 
or else disown the system which they 
have devised. Can that man lay claim to 
reason, especially can he arrogate to him- 
self the freest and noblest use of it, who 
shall concede that falsehood is better than 
truth, and on that ground shall consent 
that the superstitions of Christians should 
be encouraged rather than the pure prin- 
ciples of Philosophers? And yet, breth- 


ren, so evident has it been in every age, 
that the system of Freethinkers would 
demoralize and: disorder mankind, that 
the more benevolent, or the more timor- 
ous among them, have not ventured to 
wish or endeavor the general prevalence 
of their system.” pp. 14& 15. 
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Again, 

“‘The best of the ancient poets, histo- 
rians, and philosophers were strengthen- 
ed in their religious sentiments, and en- 
couraged to promote a reverence toward 
all holy things, by perceiving the char- 
acter and conduct of those who despised 


them.” pp. 17 & 18. 


We do not pretend to give a con- 
nected view of the argument pur- 
sued by Dr. Meade, through this 
sermon, but only to furnish a few 
extracts here and there, such as 
may call the attention of our rea- 
ders to the sermon itself. With 
this view, we pass without further 
delay to the application of the doc- 
trine enforced, und the conclusion. 

Dr. Meade does not assume the 
prerogative of determining the pre- 
cise character of the afflictive dis- 
pensation with which the Universi- 
ty had been visited, (i. e.) whether 
sent in anger for the chastisement 
of existing evils, or in love, for its 
improvement and higher elevation; 
but while he views the calamity sus- 
tained as the work of God, (and 
whose else could it be but His, 
whose are the issues of life and 
death?) he leaves it open to those 
most interested, to decide this mo- 
mentous question. All subjects of 
this kind, he justly remarks, must 
be referred to the law and testimo- 
ny of God, and be judged by that. 


‘“‘Having thus decided the lawfulness 
or unlawfulness of things, we are then 
more competent to estimate, aright, the 
intent of God’s judgment in relation to 
the same. Ifthe things be right in them- 
selves, judgments befalling them do not 
make them wrong, but are only intended 
for the correction of some evil in their 
conduct, or for their greater perfection. 
If the things be wrong in themselves, 
God’s law deciding, then may we indeed 
infer the worst from the judgments of 
Heaven; tlien should we utterly abandon 
the work of our hands, which ought never 
to have heen undertaken, for God is a- 
gainst it. That the Almighty is angry at 
institutions of learning, so as to will their 
destruction, while they pursue, in a pro- 
per manner, the great purposes for which 
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they are designed, can neyer be suppo- 
sed. In all ages he hath blessed them 
too abundantly, and religion is too deep- 
ly indebted to literature, as is literature 
to religion, to admit such a thought. 
Too many able defenders of the faith 
have been trained up in the seats of learn- 
ing, and too many noble works have issu- 
ed from their halls, and too many youths 
have there become wise unto salvation, to 
allow the supposition, that God is against 
them. Only let them be conducted in 
his fear, and to his glory, by educ&ting 
the young for usefulness in this life and 
glory in the next, and no institutions up- 
on earth can be more dear to God.” p, 20. 


Most cordially do we unite with 
him in the sentiment expressed in 
the following eloquent remarks: 


“O, might I be permitted to speak to 
all the friends, and patrons, and directors 
of this college in the language of plain 
but affectionate entreaty, I would be- 
seech them, as they would have it to find 
favour with God and man, and be a migh- 
ty blessing to our State and country, that 
they solemnly dedicate it to Almighty 
God, and place it under his guardian care. 
In his name, and by his laws let them rule 
over it. Let them see that the high mo- 
tives and awful sanctions of religion be 
continually and eloquently presented to 
the minds of the youth committed to their 
care. Let the divine philosophy of the 
Bible be here studied. Let the morality 
here taught, be the morality of the Bi- 
ble. Let the Bible, the Bible, which is 
the religion of Protestants, be the text 
book of first esteem and most constant 
reference. Let the history of our relig- 
ion be learnt; let the proofs of Christiani- 
ty be investigated; let the prophecies of 
the most antient and venerable of books 
be read and compared with all other his- 
tories which attest their fulfilment. Let 
it not merely be said, that nothing is 
taught contrary to Christianity; that the 
mind is left free to its own choice; rather 
let it be announced to the world, that 
every thing which can be said, is said in 
its behalf, and every thing which can be 
done, is done, in order to lead those im- 
mortal souls, who come hither for the 
high improvement of their faculties, to 
the saving knowledge of Him, who is ‘the 
true God and eternal life.’ Then, in- 
deed, may we be assured that this insti- 
tution enjoys the smiles of a gracious 
Providence, and will be as others in our 


land, the fruitful nursery of Christian pa- 
triots, of learned defenders of the faith, 
of able and eloquent ministers of the Gos- 
pel, as wellas of those who shall adorn 
by their worth and talents all other pro- 
fessions of our land, and shed a mild_lus- 
tre over the most private walks ife. 
Then will the most anxious Christian 
parents, and the most fearfully jealous 
Christian ministers, cherish it with fond- 
ness, as the favored of God, and with con- 
fidence commit, as to a fostering mother, 
the sons whom they have dedicated te 
heaven, and would have to be trained up 
in its holy nurture and admonition; and 
then will those pious youths who have 
here been advancing in all divine, as well 
as human wisdom, ever look back to these 
seats of science with delight, and reckon 
among the happiest and best of their 
days, those spent within these consecra- 
ted walls.” pp. 22 & 23. 


That Dr. M. designed no attack 
upon the University, as may have 
been suggested; that his object 
throughout was, a simple and effec- 
tive discharge of solemn duty, and 
to do good, we, for ourselves, are 
perfectly satisfied. And we are 
the more confirmed in this opinion 
by the following remarks, which we 
consider as furnishing a key to the 
whole discourse. 


*[ have had them (the youth of the 
Institution) in my view during the whole 
of this argument, and trust that they have 
assented to itstruth. Toyou, my young 
friends, the voice of this visitation has. 
spoken in melting accents. Death has 
been twice in the midst of you, and at 
each visit has borne away some loved 
companion. On some of you, perhaps, 
was its cold hand laid, and you had 
thought to follow it into eternity; but one 
who had the power of death undid its 
grasp and bid you live yet longer. And 
wherefore have you been spared, ye 
young immortals? Wherefore, but that 
you may be the better prepared when 
next it comes, and none may bid it spare 
you more? In order to this, I beseech 
you to give a most solemn consideration 
to the subject this day discussed. Ex- 
amine for yourselves, and examine well, 
whether Christianity be true or false, be 
the work of God or the mere artifice of 
man. On this subject call no man mas- 
ter upon earth, for it is an affair in which 
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your immortal souls are concerned, be- 


yond all possible description or concep- 


tion.” pp. 23 & 24. 

And again, 

*Do not fear religion, my young 
friends. Think not that it -is some dull 
and gloomy cloud overhanging the mind, 
and awing it into fearful silence. It is 
cheerful as the light of day, and happy 
as the smile of heaven. Come to it then, 
with all the desire of your souls, and 
drink deeply of this sacred fount, and you 
shall.thirst no longer after the vain de- 
lights ofearth. Young as you are, and 
prone to rejoice in the pleasures of this 
world, you will find that there are.plea- 
sures nobler far at your command. Is 
there, ‘upon earth, a sight so interesting 
as that of a young man ata seat of learn- 
ing, in the midst of temptation, surround- 
ed by other youths of widely differing 
sentiments, yet steadily holding on the 
even tenor of his way, resisting pleasure, 
avoiding evil communication, acting from 
religious principles, and not ashamed to 
call himself by the name, and seal him- 
self with the seal of Christ? Have you 
seen none such, my young hearers? A- 
midst all your young associates, was there 
not one who loved his Saviour—not one 
whom you all loved, all esteemed—whom 
you could not but love, but esteem; and 
who was witness to the truth of that 
which I have spoken this day? Was 
young Temple less beloved by you all, 
because young Temple was a Christian; 
because a portion of his Sabbaths was 
spent in teaching the young and igno- 
rant; because the Bible was his daily stu- 
dy’? and when death was sent to sum- 
mon him away, was heless happy? Which 
one of you ‘present, now in your minds 
most hostile to religion, and in your con- 
duct farthest removed from it, but would, 
if called to die, rather be as young Tem- 
ple was, than as you now are?” p. 26. 


With this quotation, we reluc- 
tantly lay down the sermon, and 
with it, we would also close our re- 
marks, but for the introduction to 
our notice of-one of the most amia- 
ble, excellent, and pious young men 
we have ever known. 

Well did Temple deserve the 
tribute of affection rendered to his 
memory on this interesting occa- 
sion, No one knew -him,. but to 
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love him; and even the wicked ven- 
erated him as some superior bein 
who had alighted on this orb. Al 
acknowledged him to be a pure and 
perfect. model of what man can be 
when moulded anew by the Spirit 
of grace, and formed upon the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel, and after the 
example of its Divine Author. But 
on this subject, we should perhaps 
be afraid to speak, lest his spirit 
should blush in beholding praises, 
the very least of which he was never 
conscious of deserving. We knew 
him—we have beheld him amid 
scenes of--------we have witnessed 
his labors among the children of the 
Sunday-school, and seen them hang 
with fond admiring affection on his 
lips, when he spoke; we have heard 
of uncommon brilliance, flashed 
from his benign features, while, a 
few weeks before his death, perhaps 
the last occasion on which he attend- 
ed the Sunday-school, he stood in 
the midst of the infant throng, dis- 
pensing from God’s own book, the 
words of eternal life; we saw him 
in the patience of a holy sickness, 
and in the sublimity of a triumphant 
death; and never, before, did we so 
fully know, in what perfection a 
Christian might live,: nor how glo- 
riously he can die. Lord, grant us 
thus to live and thus to die! 

The Notes appended to Dr. M.’s 
sermon, are a valuable adjunct, 
whether considered as illustrative 
of his views, or as enforcing the 
principles laid down in the body of 
the Discourse. 

In concluding, we eannot refrain 
from congratulating the venerable 
Bishop of the Diocess, and with 
him, the Church at large, ‘on the aid 
he will derive to his labors in such 
a man as Dr. M., and the benefit to 
be expected, by the Divine bless- 
ing on the general interests of the 
Church, through his elevation to 
the Episcopal chair. 
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Twetrta ANNUAL MEETING oF THE Enucation Socretr. 
The Annual Meeting of the Society for the Education of Pious Young Men for 
the Ministry of the Protestant Episcopal Church, took place in the city of Balti- 
more, on Friday, the 7th instant. From the interesting report of the Board of 
Managers, read on that occasion, we have been permitted to make a few extracts, 
which cannot fail to be highly gratifying to the friends of this important and flour- 
ishing Institution, and excite their gratitude for the success which has thus far at- 
tended its efforts. 

“Auxiliary Societies. —Six new Auxiliaries have been added to our means of sup- 
port, during the year past; and we feel thankful for the efficient aid, which, from 
our former associates, we have received, as for the hope ofan increase of income 
through the instrumentality of those wko have just come up for our help. If the 
receipts from our Auxiliaries during the year past, shall appear to have been small 
in comparison with those of the former year, the Board are well able to account for 
this deficiency, from a knowledge of unusual exertions which were made during 
that year, by some valuable Societies, in the way of fairs; exertions which were 
not of a kind to be susceptible of frequent repetition, and which would not, per- 
haps, tend to benefit the cause of the Society, should they be too often pressed 
upon the community. While they would express their sense of the kind co-ope- 
ration of those female Societies, which in this way, ‘thave done what they could,” 
thev desire to urge all their Auxiliaries, with affectionate entreaty, to increase 
their exertions, and “by a patient continuance” in this “well doing,” to enable 
them, for another year, to operate more extensively than they have done during 
the past. The amount which has been received from Auxiliaries, during the year 
past, is $1550 89—enough to call for thankfulness to God, but hardly sufficient to 
enable the Society to manifest its full capacity for useful influence upon the pros- 
pects of the Redeemer’s Church. 

‘‘The Treasurer’s Report will shew that the whole amount of receipts has been 
$2770 87, and the amount of expenditures $2190 94, from the first of November, 
1828, to the first of August, 1829; which, though considerably less than the whole of 
the receipts acknowledged in the eleventh Annual Report, will be found not to 
fall short of the proper proportion of three-fourths of that sum. 

“The Board, since their assembling together at the present meeting, have receit, 
ed the gratifying intelligence, that the late George Warner, Esq. of Baltimore, 1 
a legacy of one hundred dollars, in addition to sixty dollars, previously contributed 
by him to the fund of the Society. 

‘* Beneficiaries. —To this list, four new ones have been added, from the following 
States:—one from Virginia, one from Maryland, one from New York, and one from 
Massachusetts. Within the same period, five have received ordination, and are 
now labouring in the harvest of the Lord. At the semi-annual meeting of the 
Board on the 13th of May last, which was held at the Theological Seminary of 
Virginia, and which had been adjourned from the last Thursday in April, in order 
to meet with the Board of Trustees of the Seminary, who were expected then and 
there to assemble, there was a public examination of the Students of the Semina- 
ry. The Board of Directors attended this examination as the guardians of the 
Beneficiaries of the Society, who had been placed there for education, and would 
express to the Society their entire satisfaction with the attention of the Professors 
of that Institution, to the subjects of their care, and the apparent proficiency of the 
Students in their education for the sacred office. They cannot but hope that this 
rising and highly important Seminary, will be patronized with a liberality which 
becomes its promised efficiency in building up the interests of the Gospel! and the 
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Church. This reference to the Seminary of Virginia, may introduce to the atten- 
tion of the Society, as another suggestion of this Repert— 

“The claims und plans of the Society.—In consideration of the full instruction of 
their Beneficiaries, in a number wholly unlimited, the Board have felt themselves 
bound to! provide for the adequate support of one Professor in that Seminary. 
This they have alwgys hitherto done, so far as regards the payment of a regular 
salary to that particular Instructer. The Trustees of the Seminary of Virginia are 
in possession of a building for the accommodation of the Students, and of a house 
for the Professor who is dependent upon their support. The Professor, for whose 
subsistence the Society are responsible, has been hitherto without a place of resi- 
dence, in any degree convenient, The Board have seen the inevitable ill effects 
which have arisen from his remote dwelling from the Seminary; and they have been 
grieved to find it a necessary result from this separation from the Students, that in 
weather too inclement, or by indisposition, which, were he upon the spot, might 
not interfere with his fulfilment of daily duty, the improvement of their Beneficia- 
ries will be materially retarded. They wish, therefore, the ability to erect a proper 
dwelling for their Professor, immediately contiguous to the property of the Semi- 
nary. This they find it impossible to accomplish, from their regular amount of 
income, which has never been more than their regular annual wants. 

“With a view to the attainment of this object, the Board, at their last Semi-annual 
Meeting in May, adopted the following resolution:— 

“« « Resolved, That this Society loan to the Trustees of the Theological School of Vir- 
ginia, the sum of three thousand dollars, towards the purchase or erection of a Pro- 
fessor’s dwelling-house and its necessary appendages, at or near the Seminary, as 
soon as that sum can be raised by subscriptions and donations for that object.’ 

“They would present this object, therefore, to the attention and interest of their 
friends, asking for increased exertions in their behalf, and hoping for ability to se- 
cure this very desirable end. The permanency of this Seminary is now a matter 
beyond the reach of question, and the necessary permanency of that connection 
with this Seminary which this Society has been led to form, would seem to be as 
sure. The great ends which we wish to accomplish by these two agents, are yet 
but forming in their bud; and more, vastly more, is to be undertaken and effected, 
before this bud shall swell and burst and bloom, to scatter the fragrance of its flow- 
er over the solitary and deserted places of the Church. We appeal with confi- 
dence in God’s blessing upon our great object, to the hearts of our friends; and 
while we rejoice in the just approbation which our past labours have drawn from 
them, we ask for the best of all proofs that they are satisfied with our past expen- 
diture of their money—their willingness to commit to us a largersum. In the 
course of the ensuing year, we hope to accomplish the particular object we have 
now in view; but we hope it, because we feel confident, that the present statement 
of our wants will not be found in vain. A regular income, such as God has given 
us, in a continually increasing measure, is necessary for the regular payment of our 

commen responsibilities. To attain a purpose, extending itself beyond these, we 
wiust have, in our friends and Auxiliaries, co-operating exertions, equally enlarg- 
ing. May we not hope, that at the close of another year, the Board of Directors 
shall have the satisfaction to announce, that their call has been answered, and new 
prosperity has thus been added to the cause in the promotion of which they have 
cheerfully engaged.” 

A letter having been received and read, from Charles Page, Esq. resigning the 
office of Treasurer, it was unanimously “Resolved, That the thanks of the Society 
be presented to their late Treasurer, for his faithful and disinterested services.” 

Thecommittee, to whom was referred that part of the report relating to the loan 
made by the Board of Managers to the Trustees of the Theological School of Vir- 
ginia, recommended, that in order to effect the accomplishment of that important 
object, the following agreement be submitted to the friends of the Society. 

“To accomplish the object proposed in the report of the Board of managers of the 
Society for Educating Pious Young Men for the Ministry of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, relative to a loan to be made to the Board of Trustees of the Thologi- 
cal School of Virginia, to enable that Board to erect a suitable dwelling house for 
a Professor—We, the undesigned, agree each to become responsible for the sum 
of one hundred dollars, to be paid into the hands of the Treasurer of the Education 
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Society on the Ist of April, 1830: provided it be ascertained that thirty persons 
have agreed to this arrangement.” 

Before the adjournment of the Society, $800 were subscribed by persons pres- 
ent. We cannot but believe that so important a movement will meet with corres- 
pondent exertions on the part of the supporters of the Society and Seminary; espe- 
cially, since one or more may unite in assuming the responsibility of paying the 
one hundred dollars, Persons disposed to put their names to the above agreement, 
are requested to signify their benevolent intentions to the Secretary, Charles A. 
Alexander, Esq. Alexandria, D. C. ‘ 

John Hooff, Esq. was unanimously elected the Treasurer of the Society. 

The next meeting of the Society will be held in Alexandria, on the third Friday 
of October, 1830, at 11 o’clock, A- M. 


Generar ConveNTION OF THE PROTESTANT EpiscorpaL Cuurca. ad 

Fhe triennial meeting of this Ecclesiastical body, was held at St. James’s Church, 
in Philadelphia, on Wednesday, the 12th inst. and continued until Thursday even- 
ing, the 20th inst. All the Bishops of the Church, except Bishops Bowen and 
Chase, were present. The House of Clerical and Lay Deputies was numerously 
attended. The Right Rev. Bishop Brownell, of the Diocese of Connecticut, preach- 
ed the Convention Sermon. His text was from Galatians iv. 17.— It is good to be 
zealously affected always in a good thing.” 

In the House of Bishops, the Rev. B. Wilson was chosen Secretary, and in the 
House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, the Rev. Dr. Wyatt was chosen President, and 
the Rev. B. E. Onderdonk, of New York, Secretary, and the Rev. Mr. Meade, of 
Philadelphia, Assistant Secretary. We extract from the Church Register, of the 
22d inst. the following account of the most important business which occupied the 
attention of the Convention. 

The most interesting question which was before the Convention related to the 
election of Doctor Meade, assistant bishop elect of the diocese of Virginia. A con- 
dition of the election of Dr. M. was, that he should not be entitled to the succession, 
on the demise of the principal bishop, unless elected to that jurisdiction by a Con- 
vention of the diocese subsequent to that event. This proviso eccasioned much dis- 
cussion, and protracted the final question, as to the propriety of the members of the 
House of Clerical and Lay Deputies singing the canonical testimonial, recommending 
the reverend gentleman to the House of Bishops for consecration, until the close of 
the session of Monday. It was then signed by a respectable majority of the House, 
(the minority dissenting, as was explicitly avowed, on no other account than the un- 
fortunate condition, limiting the jurisdiction of Dr. M., as they thought, to the life 
of his principal, ) and sent to the House of Bishops, who on Tuesday resolved to pro- 
ceed to the consecration on the succeeding day, at 10 o’clock, in St. James’s Church; 
an account of which will be found below. We refrain from any farther remarks on 
this subject at present, except expressing our gratification at the consecration of Dr. 
M., and the hope that the Convention of Virginia may take the first opportunity to 
assure the church, that their confidence in their assistant bishop is not less than that 
of the General Convention, by revoking the obnoxious proviso attached to his elec- 
tion. 

The House of Bishops having withdrawn their proposition made at the last Gener- 
al Convention, for altering the Pats and office of confirmation, the House of Cleri- 
cal and Lay Deputies unanimously concurred in the act. Several new canons were 
proposed, and some of them passed; but the business ofa general revision of the 
canons, assigned to a committee at the Convention of 1826, to report to this Conyen- 
tion, was, at their request, extended to the sitting of the General Convention of 1832. 
The dioceses of Tennessee and Kentucky were admitted into union with the Gener- 
al Convention, and a resolution to hold the meeting of the next General Convention 
in the city of New York, on the third Wednesday of October, 1832, passed the House 


of Clerical and Lay Deputies, and was concurred in by the House of Bishops. 


The committee on revising the metre psalms, reported, and their report was re- 


committed to a Committee of three Bishops, four Clergymen, and four Laymen, any 
four of whom, with a Bishop, shall form a quorum, which Committee is required to 


print and circulate their report one year before the meeting of the next General Con- 


vention: An interesting report on the state of the Church was read; also, areport 
from the committee on the General Seminary, and one from the committe on the 
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Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society. A pastoral letter from the House of Bish- 
ops was received, and read. A vote of thanks to Dr. Wyatt for the faithful manner 
in which he had filled the chair, was unanimously adopted; as also one ofa similar 
character in favour of the Secretary and Assistant,Secretary of the house, The House. 
of Bishops having joined the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, prayers were of- 
yered by the Presiding Bishop, when, after singing the last four verses of the 122nd 
Psalm, the benediction was pronounced by Bishop White, and the house adjourned. 


‘ Consecration of the Rev. Dr. Meade.—The Rev. William Meade, D. D. who was 
elected by the last Convention of the church.in Virginia, to the office of Assistant 
Bishop of that diocese, was consecrated on Wednesday last, 19th instant, in St. James’ 
Church in this city, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop White of Pennsylvania, presiding bish- 
op; the Rt. Rev. Bishops Hobart of New York, Griswold of the Eastern Diocese, 
Moore of Virginia, Croes of New Jersey, Brownell of Connecticut, Onderdonk of 
Pennsylvania, being present and assisting. Morning prayer was read by the Rev. H. 
W. Ducachet of Virginia, and the testimonials from the Convention of Virginia, and 
the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, were read respectively by the Rev. Messrs. 
M’Guire and Cobbs of Virginia, _ The sermon was preached by the presiding bish- 
op, by whom also the holy communion was administered, assisted by the Rt. Rev. 
the Bishops of New York, the Eastern Diocese and New Jersey. This solemn and 
impressive ceremony was performed in the presence of an attentive and crowded audi- 
ence, whose numbers were doubtless increased by the intense interest which had 
been excited by the discussion arising out of the case, in the House of Clerical and 
Lay Deputies in General Convention; a discussion in which some of the most distin- 
guished civilians of our country, and clergy of our church had participated. 


CxuacerT AssocraTION. 

This Association, formed on the 30th of October, 1828, in Washington City, D.C. 
during the meeting of the Education Society, held its Annual Meeting, according 
to the 4th Article of its Constitution, in Baltimore, Md. on the 7th instant. The 
object of this Association, it is well known, is solely to promote the influence of re- 
ligion among its members, and throughout the Church, by prayer and preaching at 
the seasons of its meetings. ‘The members who were present, accordingly devoted 
much of their time during’ the intervals of the business of the Education Society, to 
these delightful exercises. Meetings for praver were held each morning, at an ear- 
ly hour, and public worship was celebrated each evening. No formal meeting was 
held, until after the business of the Education Society had been finished on Fri- 
day afternoon; when it was resolved to meet on Saturday morning, at 10 o’clock, 
for conference and prayer. 

* After a very rich and appropriate selection of prayers and collects from the Lit- 
urgy had been devoutly offered by the President at the opening of the meeting on 
Saturday, not less than three hours were employed in interchanging sentiments and 
facts in relation to the present situation and immediate purposes and prospects of the 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society. A livelier and more absorbing interest 
in the matter before them, never have we discovered in any collection of clergymen. 

And the spirit which was manifested was so pre-eminently Christian, that we dare 
not trust ourselves to speak of the impression it made upon every better feeling of 
all hearts. It seemed, during the whole time, as if. misunderstandings, objections, 
suspicions, and wrong feelings on this all-important subject, had never existed; or. if 
they had, that they were not, whilst the presence of the holy Saviour rested upon 
our subdued, and yielding spirits. But thus. we may not speak, in the pub- 
lic ear. Suffice it to say, without further entering into detail, that the proposed 
amendments of the Constitution and. the recent proceedings of the executive com- 
mittee were unanimously hailed with unfeigned gratitude to God, as furnishing 
ground to hope and believe that the undivided energies of the Church, as far at least 
as the Society is concerned, can, at length, be harmoniously employed in sending 

to the heathen, and to the destitute portions of our country, that best gift of God to 
man, the gospel of his dear Son. ; +. 

Other subjects connected with the periodical press, and similar means of promo- 
ting the best interests.of the church and of true religion, were, in the afternoon, 
brought under consideration; but they were neither of a character, nor were they 
attended with an interest to entitle them to any notice beyond that bestowed upon 
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them during the few hours which passed away so delightfully during the time they 
were in hand. ' 

Upon the whole, the exercises of the Lord’s day, as well as of the regular meet- 
ings of the Association, were calculated very strongly to confirm its promoters, that 
it had, according to its very simple and laudable design, greatly contributed in giving 
a more serious and profitable direction to all the plans, conversations, and public 
meetings, inseparable from the due observance of the anniversary of an important re- 
ligious charity; that it had kept more of the clergy together for a profitable and reason- 
able length of time, than could in any other way have been brought about; that it 
had imparted an impulse to the zeal of the clergy, not to be wholly lost, we trust, 
through our whele lives, or at least till we meet next year in hope of having 
it renewed; that it had interested, aroused, and profited the hearts of many of the 
people of God, and of those who ought not to delay ranking themselves amongst 
their number; and that it had removed objections, and .wakened and combined pur- 
poses and feelings with regard tothe missionary cause at this crisis, beyond all com- 
putation, important*and desirable. 





Domestic anv Forzeren Mrissronary Society. 

The triennial meeting of this Society was held at Philadelphia, on Wednesday, 
the 12th inst. but no business of importance was transacted. An adjourned meeting 
was held in St. Peter’s Church, on the 15th inst., the Right Rev. Bishop White in 
the chair; when several amendments to the Constitution, which had been proposed 
by the Board of Directors, were discussed, and finally adopted. 

In.consequence of the depressed state of the funds of the Society, it was consider- 
ed inexpedient to continue the appointment of a general agent. A Board of Direc- 
tors were elected for the ensuing three years, and the Rev. Edward Rutledge was 
elected Secretary in the place of the former Secretary, the Rev. George Weller, who 
had previously tendered his resignation. |The auspicious changes which were ef- 
fected at this meeting, it is hoped, will materially promote the usefulness of this So- 
ciety, by enlisting in its favour the patronage of many friends of missions, who, for 
various reasons, have hitherto withheld their support; and certain it is, the Society 
stands in great need of their help, for it has still difficulties to contend with. It can- 
not be denied, it need not be concealed, that many worthy members of our commu- 
nion view this institution with an unfavourable eye. It behooves every friend of mis- 
sions, therefore, to lend a helping hand to remove the prejudices against it which 
now exist, by furnishing means to prosecute the present judicious plans of the Exe- 
cutive Committee to successful results, that it may no longer be said, or at least said 
with any semblance of truth, that it has “done no good-” Already every ground for 
the objection, that a large portion of its income was swallowed up by contingent ex- 
penses, is removed; and, no doubt, what has given rise to the taunt, “that it was a 
mere Bethesda” for the sick and infirm clergy of our church, will in future be ayoi- 
ded. ° 

That this Society has done, indirectly, much good, will not be denied, inasmuch as 
it has been instrumental in diffusing a missionary spirit throughout the Church, a cir- 
cumstance however, which, for various reasons, has not increased to any reasonable 
extent its funds; for the first-fruits, nay, the whole harvest from this spirit has been 
devoted to diocesan institutions, while the mere gleanings have been left for the gen- 
eral Society. The time, however, is at hand when its direct usefulness will be ap- 
parent in the permanent establishment of the services of our Church at severai impor- 
tant points beyond the limits of any organized diocese, particularly in Florida; this 
interesting region, towards which the sympathies of the whole Church are at present 
directed, claims with peculiar urgency the fostering care of this Society; a care which 
promises the most happy results, and whicty can be rendered abortive only by the 
inexcusable want of liberality on the part of the members of our Church. “ 

Meeting of the Directors.—At a meeting of the Board of Directors on the 18th inst. 
an election was held for members of the Executive Committee, when the following 
gentlemen were chosen—Rev. Messrs. Montgomery, Kemper, Van Pelt, and B. B. 
Smith, and Messrs. Charles Wheeler, J. C. Lowber, C. N. Bancker, P. H. Nicklin, 
John Farr, and Casper Morris. These, together with Mr. Jacob Lex, who was cho- 
sen Treasurer, the Secretary, and the Rt. Rev. the Bishops of the Church, form the 
present Executive Committee. At this meeting a proposition of a novel and very in- 
teresting character was discussed; it contemplates a visitation of the western and 
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southern regions of our country by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Brownell, of Connecticut, ac- 
companied by the Rev. Francis L. Hawkes, of that diocese. This Episcopal tour, 
which will be equal in extent to the celebrated journies of the lamented Bishop 
Heber in India, promises to our Church results so beneficial and extensive as almost 
to exceed computation; and the undertaking adds increased lustre to the character of 
the pious and learned prelate who purposes to devote himself to this good work, and 
to do sv gratuitously. At an adjourned meeting on the 19th instant, this proposition 
was unanimously adopted. 





Eccresrasticat Norices. 

On Tuesday, May 18th, the Rev. Henry Anthon, A. M. late Rector ‘of Trinity 
Church, Utica, was constituted by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Hobart, Rector of St. Ste- 
phen’ s. Church, New York, vacant by the :decease of the late Rev. Dr. Feltus.— 
On the same occasion, the Rev. John W. Curtis, deacon, an alumnus of the Gene- 
ral Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Minister of Grace 
‘Church, Whiteplains, and St. Thomas’ Church, Mamaroneck, West Chester Coun- 
ty, New York, was admitted to the holy order of Priests. 

On Saturday, May 23d, the Church of the Ascension, lately erected in Canal 
Street, New York, was consecrated to the service of Almighty God, by the Right 
Rev. Bishop Hobart. 

On Trinity Sunday, June 14th, in All-Saints’ Church, New York, Henry S. At- 
water, and Henry Gregory were admitted by the Right Rey. Bishop ‘Hobart, to the 
holy order of deacons. 

On the third Suriday after Trinity, July 5th, the Right Rev. Bishop dobart held 
an ordination in St. Paul’s Chapel, New- York, and admitted to the holy order of 
deacons the following young gentlemen, who at the commencement of the Gene- 
ral Theological Seminary, on Friday, June 26th, had received the honours of that 
institution, and thus became its alumni, viz. Edward Ballard, John M. Guion, A. B. 
Ulysses M. Wheeler, A. B. Edward Y. Higbie, and John Wiley, Jun. 

St. Paul’s Church, West Whiteland township, Great Valley, Chester County, was 
on the 28th of ' May last, consecrated by the Right Rev. Bishop White, to the ser- 
vice of Almighty God. 

Qn Trinity Sunday, June 14th, the new church in Simsbury was consecrated by 
the Right Rev. Bishop Brownell, by the name of St. Andrew’s Church. 

At a special ordination, held in Christ Church, Boston, on Wednesday, the 24th, 
June, being the festival of St. John the Baptist, the Rev. William Croswell, Deacon, 
was admitted to the holy order of the Priesthood, by the Rt. Rev. Alexander Viets 
Griswold, D. D. Bishop of the Eastern diocese. On the same day, at the same 
place, the Rev. William Croswell, was instituted as Rector of Christ Church, by the 
same Rt. Rev. Bishop. 

The Rev. William Jarvis, Rector of St. John’s Church, Essex Borough, (Say- 
brook) has been elected Rector of Trinity Church, Chatham. 

On Sunday, July 5th. in St. John’s Church, Richmond, Va. by the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Moore, Mr. Henry B. Goodwin was admitted to the holy order of deacons. 

On Wednesday, June 3d, the new edifice of St. John’s Church, Wilkinsonville 
Mass. was consecrated to the service of Almighty God, by the Rt. Rey. Bishop Gris- 
wold. 

On the 9th inst. at Christ Church, Philadelphia, the Rev. Isaac Pardee, Deacon, 
was admitted, by the Right Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, to the holy order of Priests. 

On the 16th inst. in St. Mary’s Church, Hamiltonville, Pa. Mr. John Swan, of 
Maryland, was admitted to the holy order of Deacons, by the same Bishop; and at 
the same time and place, the Rev. Raymond A. Henderson, Missionary at St. Au- 
gustine, was ordained Priest. 

The corner-stone of St. Andrew’s Church, New York City, was laid, on 
the 6th inst. by the Right Rev. Bishop Hobart, and an address delivered by the 
Rev. George L. Hinton, the Rector. 

At Hitchcockville, Conn. the corner-stone of an Episcopal Church was laid by the 
Rev. Palmer Dyer, the minister of the Parish, and Editor of the Episcopal Watch- 
man, at Hartford. An address was delivered by the Rev. Professor Humphreys, of 
Washington College. 

At Providence, on the 15th inst. Bp. Griswold ordained as Priest, the Rev. Mr. 
Everett, Chaplain in the U. 8. Navy. 
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Recent INTELLIGENCE FROM THE CuOcTAWS. 

From a communication of Mr. Williams to the Corresponding Secretary of the 
American Board of Foreign Missions, dated Ai-ik-hun-na, July 20th, 1829, the fol- 
lowing is extracted:— ‘ 

‘*Last week we held a meeting in the woods, about eight miles east of this station, 
which commenced on ‘Thursday, and was continued twenty-four hours, with but 
short intermissions for refreshments. It had been appointed by two pious captains, 
who were to meet with their people on middle ground, for the worship of God.— 
Some of my brethren, with myself, were requested to meet and lead them in the ex- 
ercises, and to preach to them the way of salvation. It was, however, so ordered in 
divine providence, that I was the only white person present. There were not more 
than about seventy souls together; and of this number, 15 were praying people.— 
The Lord in mercy prepared a way for himself, by shedding down upon his people 
a spirit of prayer, and heartfelt compassion for sinners: and I can truly say that the 
place became as the house of God, and the gate of heaven to many in the assembly. 

**There was, from the commencement, an apparent solemnity on the minds of 
some individuals, who had been considered véry thoughtless. It increased. Chris- 
tians were encouraged to pray more fervently and they did not ask in vain. On Fri- 
day, I felt it a duty to set apart a seat, and invite to it ‘‘all such as now feeling them- 
selves lost are determined from this time forth to call upon the name.of the Lord 
Jesus.” Then was there a trial of hearts:—then was manifest a conflict between. 
light and darkness. The malice, skill and strength of the prince of darkness were 
exerted to retain his prey. But a stronger than he had appeared, to proclaim liberty 
to the captives, the opening of the prison to them that are bound; to proclaim the accepta- 
ble year of the Lord. Before the meeting closed, thirty-seven of these poor red. 
people, old and young, from sixty down to ten years of age, came forward, some of 


them weeping bitterly. I cannot well describe the scene: you can better conceive 


something of it. Christians wept much for joy, and praised God with heart and 
voice, on seeing their neighbours and kindred come over to the Lord’s side. It was 
—it is, indeed, all of God; to whom belongs all the glory forever and ever. 

**Yesterday, the Sabbath, we had much additional evidence of its being God’s own 
work. Very early in the morning, the people began to assemble. Some left home 
before the sun rose, and walked ten miles; others six or eight miles, bringing their 
families with them. ‘They came with solemn and inquiring countenances. Yes, 
some of the hitherto most wicked in the neighbourhood expressed in words their ear- 
nest desire to hear more of the way of salvation. 

*‘Before the stated hour of public worship, the females crowded into a room, and 
for the first time in this settlement, held a prayer meeting by themselves; while the 
men sat down ina large circle on the green grass, and had a pleasant, solemn sea- 
son of prayer and praise. It was by much the most interesting Sabbath that I ever 
spent in this place. Our meeting house was filled to overflowing, with solemn and 
attentive hearers; and seven more persons, all adults but one, came forward to the 
anxious seat. Verily, what hath God wrought! O whatachange! Now, in prayer 
time, multitudes quickly kneel, who would never kneel before. Now, almost every 
tongue is loosed to sing, and every ear opened to hear. 

*‘To-day, one of the inquirers called upon me for more instruction. He asked 
me, among other questions, ‘‘Do white people, who can read the good book have 
bad hearts too?”? Also, ‘*Do all men, before they become Christians, have a season 
of distress in their hearts”? One thing is very noticeable; these people seem to 
dread the idea of hypocrisy. In conversation and in prayer, they express the strong- 
est desire to become érue Christians.” 

Cuickasaws.—A letter from Mr. James Holmes, dated Tokshish, July 1st, 1829, 
states that during the past year, seventeen persons have been admitted to the church, 
of whom five are white, three Chickasaw, and nine black people; and that twenty- 
five children of professing parents have been baptized. The professors of religion 
generally, are represented as being consistent and exemplary in their lives, and some 
of them as remarkably devoted to the service of Christ. The letter also contains the 
gratifying intelligence, that considerable seriousness has for some time existed in 
the neighbourhood of Tokshish. Several, who have not connected themselves with 
the church, give good evidence of piety. The conversion of one of these, whose name is 
William H. Barr, is mentioned as calling for peculiar gratitude. Of this youth, who 
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is a full Chickasaw, Mr. Holmes says, “‘He is a young man of good mind; he reads 
fluently, and writes with considerable facility, but does not speak English, We furnish - 
ed him with the Choctaw translations, which he read with avidity, and whieh, under 
God, became the instrument in his conversion. He has taken a very decided stand in re- 
ligious matters. This, inconnexion with the fact that he is the nephew of the prin- 
cipal chief in our district, and will probably, if he survives him, be his successor in 
office, inspires the hope that he is raised up as an instrument of good to his people.” 
This young man, with another whose histcry very much resembles his own, teach- 
es a Sabbath School in an Indian settlement a few miles distant from Tokshish, de- 
signed exclusively for the full Indians, who are taught in their own language. 

A remarkable change seems to have been effected among the Chickasaws, with 
respect to femperance. ‘1 am informed,” says Mr. H., ‘that it is very common for 
the full Indians to purchase coffee, sugar and flour in the stores on the borders of the 
nation, and no whiskey. This lastarticle appears, by common consent, to have been 
banished from the nation. We have not seen an intoxicated Indian during thé past year.’’ 

In a subsequent letter, dated July 11th, Mr. Holmes describes a very interesting 
four-days meeting, or religious council, which was held at Tokshish on the 3d, 4th, 
Sth, and 6th of July. A large number of people assembled, some of whom had come 
from the distance of 60 miles. Several missionaries from the Choctaw nation, and 
two of the Choctaw converts, were present, and assisted inthe exercises. ‘“Tahoka, 
one of these converts, exhorted and prayed with great fervency; and his labours were 
evidently attended with the blessing of God.”’ 

The public exercises commenced on Thursday evening, and closed on Monday 
morning. On the Sabbath, the Lord’s supper was administered to nearly a hundred 
of his professed followers, in the presence of a multitude of heathens; aud seven per- 
sons, four Chickasaws and three black persons, were received into the church. On 
Sabbath afternoon, about thirty persons, principally black people, appeared as anx- 
ious inquirers; and om Monday morning, a number more came forward, among whom, 
were fifteen Chickasaws. ‘It has been,’’ says Mr. H. ‘‘a solemn and delightful sea- 
son; and our hearts rejoice and bless God for what we have been permitted to see of 
his wonderful works among the heathen.” 





Description or A NaTIve CONGREGATION AT THE HaRverY Isianns. 

The London Missionary Register states, that an American vessel, recently touch- 
ing at Aitutake, one of the Harvey Islands,—some of the passengers landed: and one 
of them, an Englishman, gives the following account. 

**We were soon visited, on board, by the native missionary, Mataitai, who invited 
me to go on shore with him. This invitation I readily complied with: and, in the 
evening, I accompanied him in the trading boat. We landed ona very excellent 
stone wharf, about two hundred yards in length. The natives, at the time we land- 
ed, were repairing to the church, to their Friday evening worship. Mataitai con- 
ducted me toa seat near the pulpit. I was overwhelmed at the surrounding pros- 
pect: the roof of the building, supported all along by neat pillars of suitable dimen- 
sions, was beautifully ornamented and well finished above me: a good boarded 
floor was covered with seats of plank, decently made, and regularly arranged on each 
side of the church, from one end of it to the other: a good pulpit and reading desk 
stood on one side, at an equal distance from each end of the building; and there were 
not less than one thousand or twelve hundred native worshippers, clothed from head 
to foot—men, women, and children. The whole of the females had neat straw bon- 
nets on their heads, and these had been manufactured by themselves. As soon as 
Mataitai ascended the pulpit, and had called upon the congregation to pray, the 
whole of them, without exception, kneeled down in an instant. His prayer was 
short, but full of pious matter, and solemnly addressed to his maker. This done, 
he gave out some lines of a native hymn; and the whole congregation, standing up, 
sang with him. I never before this, had witnessed a congregation of natives who 
were so interesting in their appearance, so settled in their countenances, or so neat 
and cleanly in their persons. I could, by a quick glance of the eye, observe many 
of them looking up earnestly at their teacher, as if eager to receive whatever might 
drop from his lips. After addressing his people ardently and distinctly, he then 
prayed, and thus concluded the service. The strictest silence prevailed from the 
beginning to the end.—[ Missionary Herald. 











